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MY LADY. 





My lady is not fair, but a clear light 
Shines in her eyes from morning until night. 


My lady ts not learned, but she knows 
The way to every heart; straicbt there she goes, 


Though neither fair nor learned, she is one 
To love and, loving, never to have done, 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,’’ “OLIVE 








VYAROOB,”’ ‘BY OROOKED PATHB,”’ 
‘SHERATHED IN VELVRT,”’ 
BTO., BTO., BTO, 





CHAPTERIII, 


YOR @ moment or two Norah felt giddy 
4 and almost faint. Surely no girl had 
ever before been p!aced in so extraor- 
dinary and trying a situation. Opposite 
her sat the father she had never seen before; 
the gueste were all strangers toher. The 
inagnificent room witb its air of mingled 
grandeur and refinement would bave been 
alone sufficient to over-awea young girl 
accustomed hitherto to the small and sim- 
p'e rooms of a country cottage. 

But Norab possessed a spirit not easily 
cowed, Somehow or other she divined 
thatthe stately, patrician old man facing 
Ler at the botton of the table expected her 
to display some contusion and shyness, and 
she resolved that he should be—well, din- 
appointed, 

So, though the room seemed to spin 
round, an’ she saw the faces of the guests 
and the footmen through a kind of base, 
she made no sign of the emotions that 
swept across her young heart, 

The gentiemen, with true delicacy, care- 
fully avoidly looking at her for some min- 
utes, and talked together with the kind of 
Vivacity which is so paipably forced: and tt 
was evident that though they talked of the 
coming hay harvest and of current politics, 
they were all thinking of the girl who 
had been introduced thus suddenly and 
strangely to her father and her home, 

Tue footman brought her some soup, the 
buuler filled ber glass witn wine, with 
countenances as expressionless asif they 
had been in the habit of waiting on her for 
the last twenty years; and Norah got 
through her soup and sipped the costly 
wine in silence, 

Sue knew they were al! thinking of her, 
and she felt tne keen gray eyes at the enu 
ofthe table glance towards ber now and 
again; but though her heart beat tumuitu- 
ously, and her face was pale, ber hands did 
not tremble nor ber lips quiver. An Indian 
at the stake could not have behaved better. 

Presently Lord Farndale, who sat next 
w ber, turned to here, 

“I hope you bad a pieasant journey, Lady 
Norah? ’ be said in as ordinary a tone ss he 
could command, but which was gentie,and, 
as she felt, almost pitying. 

She raised her dark eyes, and the peer, 
who bad seen many beautiful women in 
his time, experienced the thrill which Mr, 
Petherick had felt when she had firet look- 
6d at him, 

* You, thank you, ’she said. “It seemed 
rather long, but it was pleasant.” 

‘Let me see,”’ he said, as he thought, “A 
‘OV6ly young creature, with a sweet voice!’’ 





“IT am one of your father’s oldest friends,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘and I am sure you and Lady 
Ferndale will get on together,”’ 

“Are yor fond of riding Lady Norah?’”’ 
asked Squire Parfleet in his bluff, good-na- 
tured voice, wishing to say something to 
the lovely young creature in her trying 
position. 

“1 bave never ridden,” she replied; “but 
I think [ sbould like it,’”’ 

“Of course, of course!’’ he assented gen- 
jally. -*I must find a nice horse fer you; 
eb, Arrowdale?”’ 

The old earl bowed and smiled. 

‘*You are very good, squire,” be answered 
in bis courtly fashion. “Onoe can always 
rely On your judgment in horsefiesh.” 

The rector gave a little cough; it was his 
turn now. 

‘-J’m afraid you'll miss the Devonshire 
ferns, Lady Norab,’’ he said. ‘‘We have 
few or none in Santieigh, but we must hope 
that our roses will wake itup to you. I| 
think you will say that there are some fine 
ones bere at the Court—and a few at the 
rectory,’’ he added with due humility. 

“There are roses in Devonsbire,’”’ mur: 
mured Mr, Petherick; ‘‘are there not, Lady 
Ncrab?”’ 

Norah smiled at him as at one whom she 
knew better than the rest, and also liked, 

One person only had not spoken to her— 
Guildford Berton, and she chanced to 
glance at him. The dark, penetrating eyes 
bappened to be fixed on her, and their gaze 
met. 

In that momenta sirange feeling took 
possession of Norah, a feeling difficult to 
describe, It was not exactly repulsion, 


buta singular sensation, as if she felt that | 


be was trying to read all that was passing 
in her mind,anod she must at all costs thwart 
him, 

She ought, by all ordinary rules, to have 
been attracted by the young man’s hand. 
some face, but there was something in it 
whish jarred upon ber, though she could 
not have told what it was. 

For a space in which one oould have 
counted twenty they looked into each 
other’s eyes; then Guildford Berton with- 
drew his gaze and returned to his plate, 
without uttering a word. 

The dinner proceeded. To Norah the 
courses seemed endiess, She bad gone to 
one or two email dinners at theclergyman’s 
at Norton, but the magnificence of this her 
first meal in her father’s house as far sur- 
passed them as a corporation feast surpasses 
@ two-and sixpenny ordinary. Bat through 
it all she made no mistake, Ifthe earl bad 
expected to see her eat with her knife, or 
commit some similar vulgarity, he was 
disap pointed—or relieved, 

If she had presided at the lordly table for 
years, instead of for the first time, her man- 
ner could not have been more perfect. 

Every now and then Lord Ferndale or 
the rector spoke to her, and her sweet, low 
voice made instant reply. 

The costly dessert appeared, and Lord 
Ferndale helped her to some hot-Louse 
straw berries, and, afterabe had eaten them, 
she knew that she could make her eacape. 

The butler entered carrying a cobwebby 
bottie in a wicker cradie, and Norab rose, 
Instantly all the gentiemen rose also, and 
Guildtord Berton went and opened the 
door for ber. He raised his eyes for a sec 
ond and fixed them tothe ground again, 
still without a word. 

A footman stepped noiselessly before ber 
and threw open the door of the drawing 





“Whata lovely young creature, Arrow- 
dale!’’ 

The sar! bowed. 

“I am grateful for your approval, Fern- 
dale,’’ he murmured, 

‘“‘Approvall’’? muttered Lord Ferndale, 
frowning slightly, as if he did not like the 
word; “admiration say. I think she is 
most exquisite! I know Jeanne’’—that 
was Lady Ferndale—“wiil be in love with 
her at first sight. I congratulate you on 
the possession of such a daugbter.” 

“Thanks, thanks,’’ answered the earl, 
bolding ap his glass to the light. ‘I think 
—i am not sure—that this wine is losing its 
olor, Shall we bave another bottie?”’ 

“No, no! The wine’s all right,” said the 
squire blofiiy, ‘I must say | agree with 
Ferndale; Lady Norah is most—most 
charming. Gad, sbe reminds me of’’—he 
looked round, asif trying to find some com- 
parison—‘ of a picture)’’ 

The earl smiled, 

“*] thought you were going tosay that she 
reminded you of one of the family, squire,” 
be said slowly, “and I wes curious to hear 
whom you thought she resembied.’’ He 
looked at some family portraits which 
bung round the room, “1 must confess 
that I see no likeness to any of them,” 

All turned their eyes upon the portraits 
ingulringly. 

“For my part, I don’t see one of them— 
begging your pardon, Arrowdale—half so 
beautiful as your daugbter,’’ exclaimed 
Lord Ferndale. 

“No?” The earl 
marked eyebrows. 

“There isn’t one with such beautifal 
bair,’”’ remarked the squire, 

“Nor such eyes,” saidthe rector, ‘They 
are very lovely, and so full of expression.” 

The ear! looked from one to the other. 

“None of the Arrowdales have had hair 
of that shade,’’ be said. 

“A bronze gold,’’ murmured the rector, 

“Not one,’ repeated the earl slowly, 
‘Weare generally speaking, a dark race, 
No, she bas not the Arrowdale face.”’ 

“Perhaps Lady Norah takes after her 
motber,’’ said the rector. 

The remark had slipped out unawares, 
and asthe remembrance of the separation 
flashed across him he reddened to the roots 
of his hair. 

But the eerl turned to him with a per- 
fectly serene and placid smile, though his 
thin, clean-cut lips were slightly oum- 
pressed. 

“A very natural suggestion,’”’ he said 
smoothly; ‘bat Lady Norah ie quite unlike 
her mother,”’ 

“Well,” said Lord Ferndale hastily, “at 
any rate, your family posscases a new type, 
of whioh it should be proud, Arrowdale.’’ 

The ear! inclined his head, 

“You all make me very bappy,’’ he said 
with forced courtlineas, ‘I bad feared——” 
He stopped. 

Lord Ferndale pushed his glass away 
with a movement balf impatient, hall indig- 
nant. 

“Gad!” he sald, ‘‘we must all try and 
make her bappy. I’m suré she deserves to 
be, She must feel strange and—lonely.” 
He, too, stopped, feeling that he had gone 
far enough in rebuking she ear! of his oold- 
ness, “She'll make your life worth living, 
Arrowdaié,” he wound up witb. 

“My life has always seemed to me worth 
living, Ferndale,’’ he retorted, if anything 
so sweetly and suavely spoken could be 
calied a retort. Then he turned to Galilld- 


lifted his delicately 








“Yea, sir,” he replied, ‘and saw Farmer 
Goodman, The roof is out of repair, as he 
says, butI arranged that he should pay 
one third of the oost.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the earl. “I' was 
very good of you to take so much trouble, 
and on so hota day—very good;and it is an 
excellent arrangement, far better than | 
should have been abie to make.”’ 

“I'm glad you approve of it, air,’’ maid 
the young man caimly. “Being in the 
neighborhood I rode on to Parkhatn about 
the timber; he has coine io my—I shoulu 
say our—terma,”’ 

‘Say yours,” said the earl with a smile, 
“For they were yours, and very good ones! 
Thank you again! Will you please help 
yourseif and pass the wine? No wine, 
Ferndale? Will none of you take any 
wine? Ah, I see, you are longing for your 
cigars!’’ 

‘*We'll smoke on the terrace,” said Lord 
Ferndale, rising. “it isa lovely night.” 

“Very well,’’ said the earl. “Mr, Pether- 
lok, who like myself, alas! bas not acquired 
the art of smoking, will take another glass 
with me while you are gone.” He rose 
and courteously opened the French win- 
dows for them, saying, ‘Guildford, you 
know where to find the cigars.’’ 

Then he gentiy pushed the doors to, and 
returning to the table reseated himeel!, 
and refilling bis glass held {tin hia white, 
delicate hand, and looked at the old lawyer 
with a keen scrutiny. 

Mr, Petherick made a great fuss in filling 
his glass, and coughed nervoualy. 

‘You are waiting for me to say that | am 
surprised, Mr, Petherick,’”’ said the earl 
with a balf-sarcastic smile, 

Mr. Petherick colored, 

“T am sure you are not disappointed, my 
lord,’’ he said. 

“Y en,’’ said the earl thoughtfally, “I am 
surprised, I had expected——" rie stop- 
ped. “You found her living in a cottage? 
With no companions but the woman of the 
house? Where did she get that manner 
and tone?”” He asked this question rather 
of bimeelf than of the lawyer. 

Mr, Petherick coughed, 

“Allow me to remind you that she in 
your daughter, the daughter of a hundred 
earis, as the poet says.” 

The ear) smiled. 

“be is not like mein the very ieast,”’ he 
asked, almost abruptly for him, 

“That is evident, my lord, I should aay 
that Lady Norah was not only educated, 
but accom plished,’’ 

“May 1 ask bow you know?’’ waa the 
courteous retort. 

“Weil, I saw a copy of Browning on the 
table,I saw a drawing signed by her,and | 
have spent some hours in her company, 
my lord.” 

“Trae, And sbe knows nothing of—" 
‘Lhe earl paused. 

“Bhe hed never heard your name, my 
lord—wasin oomplete ignorance that her 
father waa living. It ia evident that—that 

” 


“My wife, her mother, did not attempt to 
prejudice her againat ine. Did not poison 
ber mind, in fact,’’ said the earl, ‘Is that 
what you mean?’ 

“Well—yes, my lord,” 
Petherick nervously. 

“It is as well ste did not; it will be ditti- 
cult enough for ua to live together as it in 
And the woman, the nurse, Oatharine 
Hayos, is dead, quite dead, and buried?’ 

“| saw her grave, my lord,”’ 


assented Mr, 





—‘‘you came trom——?”’ room, and Norah wentand stood by the ford Berton. The earl was wilent @ moment or two, 
“Norton, in Devonsbire,” said Norab. window and looked out atthe far-stretch- ‘Did you go to the Swallow Farm to-day, | then he fingered his giassand without look 
“Ab, yes; a very pretty place. | hope 4 ing lawne and flower gardens, and for the Guildford?” ae asked, and there was a peou ing at the old lawyer said | . 

you will likeSantieigh. I suppose J ought | first time—now that she was alone—her | liar tone in bis voice. | “I wish to speak & o- about that—tha 
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and he pushed the wine giass from bim. 

“Oall him the viscount, if you please,’’ 
beaaid. ‘I dislike being reminded of our 
relations! |p. You saw bim?” 

“No, my lord,’’ sald Mr. Petberick in a 
low voles, he declined an interview.” 

The ear! smiled instead of frowning. 

“Characteristic inesolencs,”” he said 
smoothly. ‘Well?’ 

“I wrote to him at some length, setting 
forth your lordship’s views. 1 explained 
to bim thet if he would consent to cut off 
the entall you would meet his views in the 
matter of nnoney—that, in fact, you would 
be willing to pey bim a large sum.” 

“Yea,”’ murmured the earl, ‘i would be 
willing to pay him a large, a very large 
som if he would give up bis right to the 
estate which must otherwise be bis when— 
when I die. You made it piain to him? 
He inuost want money. He is a spend- 
thrift —bas aiways been one. A large sum 
of realy money should tempt him! To free 
the estate from ,any claim he bas upon it, 
to be able to do with it as 1 pleased, to leave 
itto whom I chose, 1 would be willing to 
sacrifico:) a fortune!” 

“I mivde that clear to him, 1 think, my 
lord.’’ 

‘‘Well?” demanded the earl suavely 
enough, but with bis white fingers rufiiing 
tne cloth in wrinkles, 

Mr. Petherick emitted a dry littie cough. 

‘*] am sorry to gay that he declined your 
lordship’s proposai.’’ 

The earl’s thin lips came together sharp- 
ly ae if they checked an oath. 

“Oh, be declined,’”’ he said dryly. 

‘Yea, wy lord, absolutely. He remarked 
in bis letter that he would rather sterve 
than barter his birthright.”’ 

The ear! smiled, a remarkably disegreea- 
bie em tle, 

‘Hie birthright! The profligate! He 
counts upon my dying shortly, I pre- 
sume!” 

Mr. Petherick shook bis head. 

“]—I think profligate rather too harsh a 
term, my lord,’’ he ventured.” ‘‘The vis- 
count has been wild, it is true; and—and, 
yes, extravagant, but of late he see'ns to 
have changed— reformed, as one may say.” 

The ear! nodded. 

‘‘In-deed! And how is be living? I ask 
from mere kile curiosity.’’ 

“] don’t know my lord,”’ repiied Mr, 
Petherick. ‘I made inquiries, but I could 
not find out. Indeed, no one seems to 
know anything of his recent movements, 
excepting that be is not moving in the oir- 
cles which he used to frequent.”’ 

“In biding from the Jews and money- 
lenders,” said the earl with a sardonic 
amile, ‘‘We will give him a littie more 
rope, Petberiok.’’ 

The old lawyer shook his head, 

“I venture to think that the viscount’s 
decision is final, my liord,’’ he said, “1 
have his letter here,” he drew out his 
pocket-book, but the earl put forth his 
hand witb « shake of the head, 

“Thanks, but, pardon me, I would ratner 
not see it. I bave never seen the writer, 
and have no desire to make acquaintance 
even with bis handwriting.’’ 

Mr, Petherick put beck the pooket-book 
with something like a sigh. 

‘““It—it je a pity, my lord,’’ he ventured 
timidly, “a pity that there should be— 
ahem—bad blood between your lordship 
and the viscount, especially as be wil! in- 
herit, must inherit this vast estate——"’ 

The ear! smiled. 

‘‘You forget,’’ he said courteously, ‘that 
1 might marry again.”’ 

Mr, Petherick looked at him. 

‘*You are right,’’ ssid the ear!, ‘‘I should 
not marry even to spite my—the viscount, 
But we are all mortal,’ be went on in the 
softest of voices, “and efter all he might 
die before me!”’’ 

“He might,” said Mr. Petherick in re- 
sponse to this truly Christian reflection, 
‘but——” 

“It in not likely,’’ said the earl. “Really 
your candor is charming, Petherick! On, 
pray don’t apologize,’’ as the old lawyer 
grew red and stammering. ‘Let us finish 
our wine in peace."’ 


Meanwhile the gentlemen strolled up 
and down the terrace with their cigara, 
talking together, and as they passed the 
window of the drawing-room in which 
Norab was eiiting, and in which the lights 
were lit, they lowered their voices, 

‘Poor girl!” aald Lord Ferndale. “My 
heart aches for her! (ireat Heaven! fancy 
her position to-night! To be welcomed by « 
father whom she had never seen, in such a 
xold-blooded fasbion! 


had bard work to keep from fiying into a 
rage with biml’ 

“Hach a lovely young creature!’’ said the 
rector. “One wouldn’t bave been surprised 


if be had caught her in his arms and burst 


into teara, They were very near my own 
eyes, | know,”’ 

The equire jaughed grimly. 

**I can’t fancy the ear! doing that,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘I often think he was born witb- 
outa bear Why, it isn't only with his 
wife that he quarrelied. There isn'ta sou! 
belouging to bim that be basn’t parted 
from. Look at the young viscount. Having 
quarreliod with hie father, the earl hes 
actually never seen the young man. Never 
seen the heir to the title and the estates, by 
George!” 

“And such estates!’ murmured the rec- 
tor, looking out across the park (hougbt- 
fully. 

“Ah, and there’s something more than 
the estates,’’ remarked the squire, ‘The 
earl can't have been living up to balf—ab, 
a quarter—o! his income, and must be )0!1- 
ing in money!” 

“That will ail goto Lady Norah!’ said 
Lord Ferndale. 

Yoa, and she'll be the rionest heiress in 
the county or thereabouts,’’ assented the 
squire, ‘Poor girl, what a change it is for 
ner!’’ 

‘‘] wish there had been some ladies bere 
o-nighbt,’’ sald the rector, “it would have 
been easier and pleasanter for her.’’ 

“What wae the earl’s idea in baving us 
bere to-night?” asked the squire, puffing at 
bis cigar with a pazzied frown. 

Lord Ferndale shrugged bis shoulders, 

“Who can say? Totry ber—to see how 
she would carry bersei!.’’ 


“Ab, and how well she did it!’’ ex- 
claimed the rector, “Didn't you think so, 
Mr. Kerton?”’ 


Guilford Berton was leaning on the cop- 
ing of the terrace smoking siowly and 
thoughtfully, and taking no part in the 
conversation; be looked up, and Inclined 
his head. 

‘‘Remarkably so,’’ he said, in an utterly 
inex pressive voice, 

Lord Ferndale glanced at bim curiously, 
and with something like coldness, 

“I think we had better go in,’’ he said, 
“It mast be Jonely for lady Norab,’’ and 
they flang their cigars away and re entered 
the dining-room. 

The footmen had lit the candles in the 
drawing-room, and Noab had seated ber- 
self before asmal! table on which the tea 
service had been laid, waiting for them to 
come iu. Her gase wandered round the 
vast room with ite gilded carvings and 
costly bangings, ite priceless pictures and 
rare and curious bric-a-brac, and a sense of 
unreality seemed to possess her, It all ap. 
peared like adream, This her home, and 
that cold and stately personage her father ! 
Surely she would wake up presently and 
find herselfin the tiny room of Cliff Cot- 
tage, and hear Mra, Jordan®e sing-song 
voice buzsing in her ear! 

Lady Norab!. She had not even yet got 
used to the title, which sounded eo strange- 
ly in her ears that when it was spoken she 
half looked round to see who was address. 
ed by it Lady Norah! She was Norah 
Frere no longer, but an ear!'’s daughter, 
and she bad come “home’’ to this vast 
place with its palatial rooms and army of 
servants, 

Lonely! No Arab in the centre of the 
desert ever felt lonelier than did Norab at 
that moment, and the desire for one sou) 
Upon whom she could lean, to whom she 
could pour out her heart, was so intenss 
that her heart actuaily ached with it, 

Tben the door opened, and the gentie- 
men filed in. 

Lord Ferndale went up to her at once, 
thinking as he spoke to her, and looked 
down at her, that of all the beautiful things 
in the room she was the most beautiful; 
and be noticed, with admiration, how 
promptly she had taken ber place at the 
tea table, just as if she bad been accus- 
tomed to it for years. 

“We have been away #0 long that we 
scarcely deserve any tea, Lady Noreb,’’ he 
eaid, with his kindest smile, 

‘lam afraid it will be rather cold,” she 
said. “1 have been looking round for a 
cosy to put on the tespot—we always had 
one at home——’’ She stopped, and col- 
ored; it was the first slip she had made, 
“] mean at the Cotage——’”’ 

“You would like some fresh tea,’’ said 
the ear! naively. “Will you ring, Gulld- 
ford, please.”’ 

“IT think {ft mw hot enough,’’ said Norab, 
just raising bor eyes to her father’s face. 

He bowed. 





Old friend as he ia, | 


“It reste with you,’’ be said, in his court- 
liest fashion. 

She poared out the tea, and ‘iaildford 
Berton came and stood beside her, and 
slilentiy took the ips and hended them 
round, bis dark eyes downcast aod gua 
ed, but once Norab happened to look 
suddenly, and found them fixed on her 
hands as if he were studying them, or 


found something curious in their white 
sbapelinesa, 

Lord Ferndale seated himself in a low 
chair beside her, and glanced at the others. 
“] suppose you are wondering who we 
all are, Lady Norah?” he sald with asmile, 
and in a voice audibie only to ber. 

She turned ber dark eyes upon him with 
a frankness which he found very sweet, 
“A little, yes,’’ she admitted. 

He laughed. 

“T’ll try and tell you,” hesaid. “I’m an 
old fogy who lives near you, ina place 
called The Park. Mr. Parfleet, or the 
squire, as he is always cs!led—well, I sup- 
pose he is another old fogy!—he lives at 
the Manor; the rector doesn’t need de- 
scribing, and—there you are!”’ 

“You havo forgotten Mr. Berton,’ said 
Norah with a amile, 

Lord Ferndale half glanced in the direo- 
tion of that young gentieman. 

“Ah, yes,’’ he said. ‘I beg bis pardon, 
I’m sure. Well, you know bis name—and 
there is not much more tote)! about him, 
except that be is the aon of the ear|’s—your 
father’s—iate steward, and that he lives in 
a littie cottage just outeide the park—your 
park, 1 mean.”’ 

Norab looked across the room again. Mr, 
Guildford Kerton was leaning against the 
piano, bis bands behind him, bis eyes fixed 
on the ground; statuesque and silent, and 
as perfectly self possessed as if he were 
alone in the room, 

‘You are wondering why your father 
should make such a friend of his steward’s 
son?” said Lord Ferndale, 

Norab turpved witb a slight start. 

‘ Scarcely wondering,’’ she said. 

‘Well, if you had wondered a great deal 
it would be only natural, and lixe the rest 
of us, Itis strange. But Mr. Berton bas 
made bimeelf extremely usefal to the earl, 


and—and happens to suit him.” tHe 
laughed. ‘‘Tbat’s the only explanation, I 
pelieve.’’ 


Norab noticed that he spoke of him as 
“Mr.’’ Berton, which is the superior’s way 
of speaking of an inferior, 

“You don’t like him, Lord Ferndale,” 
abe remarked, in a low voice, 

It was bis turn to start, and he looked at 
her, 

“You make ine quite afraid of you, Lady 
Norab!”” be said. ‘Are you a thought- 
reader?”’ 

“Then you don’t like him!’’ she said with 
a sinile, 

‘‘Not—very much,”’ he admitted. ‘It’s 
only fair to say that 1 know notbing 
against him, nothing whatever; and I be- 
lieve bim to be mostclever. But he is— 
well, a little too silent; and—you will laugh 
at me—but we simple folk are always sus. 
picious of superior beings whom we do not 
understand. You will understand him, I 
daresay, and like bim, I hope, He is really 
very ciever,’’ he added, as if trying to do 
Mr. Berton full justice, ‘‘and knows every 
detail of the estate; and it is vast enough to 
bewilder any but a very clever man,”’ 

Again Norah looked at the motionless 
tigure and handsome face, still downcast 
and abstracted, 

“What Mr. Berton does not know is not 
worth knowing,’’ continued Lord Fern. 
dale, leaning back and nursing his knee, 
“tHe took a high degree at Oxford, I be- 
lieve, and was intended for the Bar, where 
be would bave been a great success | have 
no doubt.” 

“And he bas thrown up his profeasion?”’ 
asked Norah with surprise, 

‘“Yos,”’ assented Lord Ferndale. ‘It 
would appear so. At any rate, he bas been 
living outside the park for the last two 
years, and does nothing, apparently, but 
belp your father with the estate, and he 
does that free, gratis, for nothing,” he 
added witb a laugh, 

The clock on the mantel-shelf struck 
baif past ten, and at the moment a footman 
announced Lord Ferndale’s carriage. 

He and the squire and the rector clus- 
tered round her to say good-night, and 
Lord Ferndale beld her band for quite a 
long time, 

‘Lady Ferndale will be so glad to come 
and see you, Lady Norah,’’ he said. 

Guildford Berto= was the last to come 
up, and he took her band with just the 
two words, ‘Good night.” 

Norah thought it was fancy, that she was 
tired and over-strained, but it seemed to 
ber that his long, thin fingers struck achiil 
to her, and she began to think that she un- 
derstood Lord Ferndale’s vague dislike or 
suspicion of the young man who was the 





son of her father’s steward, and who was 


6 ea * irtesy for which be 
| Was lau 8, Bcoon) pani 8 guests to the | 
ali. a wed 6mm farewell; then Norab 
| beard returning, and her Leart beat 
fast. 


At lastthey were sione, What would he 


say to ber? 


He came into the room, and looked at her 
as she stood, tall and slimly graceful. 

**] am afraid you are tired,’’ he said, in 
his soft, restrained voice. ‘Too tired to 
con veree to-night. Indeed, I do not think 
we bave mnuch to say, The past—your past 
—hbas been left behind to-day; you start on 
a fresh new life. Hitherto you have been 
simply Norab Frere— Frere wes the name, 
{ think? Henceforth you are Lady Norah 
Arrowdale, and my daughter; and this will 
be your home. I trust you will be happy. 
if there should be anything you desire, 
anything 1 can do to ensure your comfort, 
pray do not hesitate to inform me of it, 
Norah,”’ 

“Thank you—papa,’’ she responded. 

The last word dropped from her lips 
softly, in a voice that would have melted 
most men; but if it touched the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Arrowdale, he concealed any 
emotion most successfully. 

“You mast not let me keep you from 
repose,’’ he said, ‘(+oo1 night.’ 

He held out bis hand, and as she put her 
small soft one into it sbe leant forward a 
litle, A word, a gesture, and she would 
have thrown herself upon bie breast, but 
he just bent forward and toucbed her fore- 
head with his lips. 

“Good-night,”” he said, almost as if he 
feared she would make ‘‘ascene.”” “Allow 
me to ring for your maid.” 

He rang, held the door open for her, and 
inclined his head, just as he would have 
done to a gaest, and she passed out, 

With her eyes moist, but her head and 
figure erect, for she was still resoved to 
show no sign, she went up tbe broad stairs, 
Atthe top, when she had gained the wide 
corridor which ran round the vast ball, she 
paused, confused by the number of doors 
and their similarity, and as she hesitated, 
wondering which was her room, a woman 
dressed in black came towards her, She 
was a woman approaching middle-age, 
with a sober looking face and a strikingly 
subdued manner. 

“This is your ladyship’s room,’’ she said, 
opening a door. 

Norab thanked her and entered, and the 
wornan followed her. 

“JT am your ladyshbip’s servant, sneex. 
plained, and she stood respectfully atten- 
tive. 

Norah colored slightly. 

“You are my lady’s maid?” she said, 
then she smiled. ‘I have never had one 
before, and scarcely know what you can do 
for me that 1 cannot do myseif.’”’ 

“Your ladyship will let me belp you un- 
dress and brush your hair,’’ she replied. 

Norah shrugged her shoulders and smiled 
again, 

“Thank you,’’ she said. 
strange at first. 

‘*Yes, my lady,’’ she assented respect- 
fully as she removed Norahb’s dress and 
began to unfasten ber bair. Norab sat be. 
fore the glass lost in thought for a few min- 
utes, then suddenly iaising ber eyes she 
found ber new maid’s fixed upon her with 
strange intentness, 

‘‘Why do you look at me so intently?” 
soe asked in per frank way. 

The maid colored, 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” she said 
ina low voice, “I was thinking—but 1 
may offend your ladysbip "’ 

“No,’’ said Norah. ‘‘Piease go on.”’ 

“I was thinking——’’ Shestopped again, 
“l was thinking of the countess, your 
mother, Lady Norab.”’ 

‘*You—know her?”’ 
inaudibly. 

‘Yes, my lady. 1 was here in service 
when ber ladysbip was here, and some- 
times 1 was her maid.”’ 

Norab sighed. 

“And what were you thinking—that I 
reminded you of her?’ 

The woman looked confused, 

“N-o, my lady,” she agid at last. ‘You 
are not like her ladyship in any way,’’ and 
she glanced atthe lovely face reflected in 
the glass. 

Norah sighed again, 

‘What is your name?” she asked. 

‘Harmen, my lady.” 

Norab said no moré,and Harman brushed 
the wealth of golden-brown hair in careful 
silence, Then she helped Norah into ber 
dressing gown. 

“[ sleep in the next room but two to 
your suite, my lady,” she said, ‘and this 

bell communicates with it.’”’ 


“It will seem 


said Norah almost 


Norah dismissed her and leant back in 
the chair. Tired as she was—or perbaps, 
because she was so tired—sbe felt that sb¢ 
sould not sleep, and she sat with half-cios 
S®yes and recalied all the incidents 
evening it all sti seemed iike a area 
to ber, and as if the vast house and ai: De 





longing toit would fade away and leave 
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ber in her own little room at Cliff Cottage. 
Presently she got up and went round the 
room and into an adjoining one, which was 


furnished as a boudoir in pale blue satin | 


with amber bangings. She bad read of 
gucb rooms, but had never imagined that 
she should ever live in them, and fora 
time sbe was lost io a kind of wonder at the 
peauty aod luxury of her surroundings, 
Then suddenly a sound broke he silence, 
it was the first timid “jug, ju,’’ of a night- 
ingale. 

Norah stood and listened, and the note 
grew more coofident and thrilling. It 
seemed to fi!) the whole air with delicious 
music. She wout to the window and drew 
aside the curtains of {ndian muslin, and in- 
stantly the light of a full moon flooded ti e 
room, 

Norah looxed out upona view which 
would have atirred a painter to en'busiasm, 
eud along sigh of admiration and delight 
broke from her lips. Moved by an irresi-ti- 
b.e impulse, she unfastened the window: 
it was a French one extending to the 
ground, and she found that it opened on to 
a balcony or terrace, Stepping out, she 
leant over and looked down, 

Iinmediately below her was the terrace 
which ran along the whole length of the 
front and one side ofthe house. The bal- 
copy, a8 she had thought it, was alsoa 
higher terrace, connected with the lower 
one bya filghtof stone steps, so that she 
could bave walked from the upper tothe 
lower terrace, 

Sne did walk to the bead of the steps and 
looked down. All was silent, and there 
were no lights in the windows; and, enrap- 
tured by the beautyofthe scene, she stood 
lost in thought which is leas than thought, 
looking before her absently, and listening 
to the nightingale. 

‘Yes, it was surely all a dream, and this 
tbe most beautifal part wastbe b ginning 
of the transformation scene snd the awak- 
ening! Indeed, e transformation of a sort 
was beginning, for a bank of clouds which 
haa been steadily moving up towards the 
moon reached the edge of it and slowly 
veiled over and sbrouded it. 

Instantly, where light bad reigned trium- 
phant a moment before, all was dark with 
a darkness made more intense by the pro- 
ceeding intense light. 

Norah stood with ber arms resting upon 
the stone balustrade, her eyes fixed upon 
the spot where the moon was hidden, and 
tnere floated across her mind Jaliet’s well- 
known lines, 

All unconsciously she murmured them— 


Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Leet that thy love prove likewise variable, 


Instantly there came back upon the night 
air Romeo’s response, uttered ina grave 
and musical voice close beside her— 

What shall I swear by! 

For a moment Norah thought that it was 
a trick of memory and imagination, then 
with a start she shrank back and stared in 
the darkness in the direction from which 
the voice had proceeded. 

She could see, hear notbing, and yet she 
was sure now that she had heard the fami- 
liar line in response to hers, and that the 
person who had spoken it was close besi4e 
her. 

Norah did not lack courage, and even in 
the first moment of surprise she was not 
alarmed. Who could it be that bad taken 
up the verse? it was not the earl’s voice, 
but a younger and more musical ons, 
Could there be someone staying in the 
house whom she had not seen, someone 
who had been tempted out, as she had 
been, by the beauty of the night? 

Her heart beat fast, and she was about to 
do the wisest thing she could under the 
circumstances—steal back to her room— 
when the voice spoke again. 

“Are you going right through the play, 
Jack?’’ it said in a tone of indolent amuse 
ment. ‘You imitate Juliet’s voice very 
nicely; but don’t talk too loudly, or we 
shall be overheard, and some faithful re- 
tainer of the noble house will discharge 
the common revolver at us, Eb?” he 
seemed to walt fora response, then went 
on, ‘Yes, that’s right, bold your tongue; 
it’s the safest course if you can’t retrain 
rom spouting Shakspeare. What alovely 
night!” 

Then there was silence, as if the speaker 
were rapt in contempiation. 

Norah, filled with wonder as to who the 
speaker and the man he thought he was 
addressing could be, moved on tip-toe 
towards her room, but she had not taken 
two steps when she heard something move 


at the head of the steps and withio a tew 
feet of her. 

Conscious that however juletiy she 
waiked the unknown must hear her and 


(6comeé aware of her presence,she stopped 





still and shrank back against the wall. 

“Well, we'd better go, Jack, and wind 
up this ‘mad escapade,’ as you very rigbt- 
ly called it,’’ said the same voice, “It was 
very good of you to humor my insane 
whim, and now 1 have seen the old piace 
we'll go. 1 wish,” he sighed, “I wish I 
had seen ber, though! For you were right, 
and it was on the chance of getting a 
glimpse of that perfect face that I ventured 
on this exploit, Oome along. Where on 
earth are you?”’ 

The silence that ensued upon bis ques 
tion seemed to puzzie him, for in a low’r 
and more cautious voice he «aid, “Jack, 
dou't be too reckless; we don’t want to be 
caught prowling here, 1 saw a light in one 
of the windows just now, Come along.”’ 

He paused, standing quit close to Norab, 
so close that she could bear him breathing 
and hearthe next words spoken in a fer- 
vent v hisper, 

“Gooa-night, angel with the golden hair, 
wherever you areand wherever you hide 
in this old house, Good-night.’”’ 

Norah held her breath. 

“Angel with the golden hair.” Whom 
couid he mean? Then the hot blood rushed 
to her face, Could he mean hergelf? Surely, 
surely not! And yet at the mere suspicion 
astrange thrill ran through her, and her 
breath came in tremulous little pants, fill- 
ing her with terror lest he should hear her, 

“Yes, good-night and good-bye,’’ he 
murmured, ‘‘We may never meet, beau- 
tiful unknown, and yet through all my 
life I shall remember your sweet face! 
Good-night!” 

Then she heard his step moving away 
from her, another “Jack!’’ sounded softly 
on the midnight alr, and then all was silent 
again. 

She waited no longer, but, freeing herself 
from the spell that bad fallen apon her, fled 
to her room and stood behind the window 
pantiry and trembling, the musical voice 
ringing in her earsand drowning even that 
of the nightingale. 





CHAPTER IV. 


HE owner of the voice which Norah had 
| beard, under such peculiar and mys- 
terious circumstances, felt his way 
down the steps to the lower terrace and 
from thence to the lawn, and there almost 
stumbled over a young man who was 
sitting on a bank witb his knees clasped 
in his bands. 

“Hallo, what the deuce——” ejaculated 
in a low voice the one who had stumbled; 
then as he spoke the moon cleared and he 
stopped short and stared at his companion. 
“Why, it’s you, Jack!” he exclaimed in 
amazement. “Where on earth did you 
come ftrom?”’ 

His companion, a fair young fellow, with 
a face of a somewhat dreamy and absent 
expression, heightened by spectacies, 
looked up and retorted slowly, 

“Where on earth did you thing I’d come 
from?’’ 

His friend stared at him, then laughed 
shortly. It was a pleasant laugh, that 
matched ths voice and the face, which was 
strikingly bandsome and manly. 

“Why, }0u were up there just now!” he 
said, pointing to the upper terrace. 

‘Was I?’’ said Jack. “Then I was quite 
unaware of it. My dear Cyril, I have never 
left this bank, ‘Il know a bank,’’’ be mur- 
mured, 

“Do you mean to say you were not up 
there?” interrupted Oyril incredulously. 
“Why, man, | heard you!” 

“Did you? Extraordinary! I give you 
my word I haven’t opened my lips.’’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Oyril. ‘Oh, come 
now, Jack, you are playing ita little too 
low down. I tell you I heard you quoting 
that line about the moon from Remeo and 
Juliet!” 

Tue other turned his spectacles up to the 
handsome face with slow and profound 
surprise. 

‘Upon my word, Cyril, this business, or 
the moon, have been too much for you. I 
quoted Shakespeare! My dear fellow, 1 have 
gat bere since you left me, and I haven’t 
opened my lips! In fact I’ve sat here long 
enough to grow a crop of the very finest 
kind of rheumatism, This midsummer 
madness of yours is growing serious, For 
Heaven's sake let us get away while we've 
a chance. Spout Sbakspeare! why, my 
dear feliow, I’ve been in too muchof a 
funk ali the time, for every moment I’ve 
fancied I heard an ‘honest watchdog,’ or a 
keeper or gardener, or something of the 
kind. Come along!’’ and he rose and 
stretched bimeelf. 

‘*But—bat if it wasn’t you who were up 
there and spoke, who was it?’’ demanded 
Oyril. 

“Ask me anotner,’’ responded his friend 
with a stifled yawn. ‘Oyril, you have 
been star-gazing Or mMoon-raxing until you 





have lost your senses. Who should be up 
there? Do you think if anyone had been, 
he would bave stopped to talk poetry with 
you? Not he! He'd have rung the alarm 
bell, sprung e rattle, or riddled you with a 
revolver; and that’s what will bappen to 
both of us if we don’t clear out,’’ and be 
almost yawned his spectacies off. 

Cyril laid his hand upoo bis friend's 
shoulder. 

“Stop chaffing for a moment, Jack,”’ be 
sald, and at the gravity of bis voloe the 
other turned to him with serious surprise, 
“I tell you that I saw—no, heard someone 
up on the terrace! |] went ap there in the 
dark and was sitiing ou the top step wail- 
ing for the moon toclear, when a voilce— 
yours, es I thought, imitating a woman’s— 
said, ‘Swear not by the moon!’—you know 
the lines, And I answered. I went on 
talking to you as! thought, and thougb I 
got no reply, 1 ftanckd you were too 
frightened to carry on a conversation in 
such dangerous nearness to the house— 
and—and—”’ be put bis hand to his brow— 
“Great Heaven,’’ a blush rose to his tanned 
face, ‘‘I-—-I, thinking you had gone down, 
uttered some nonsense. No, it was not 
nonsense; but, Jack, I was not alone! 
Someone was there! Who was it?’’ 

Quite serious now, his companion shook 
his head. 

“Who's tc tell! A woman’s voice, you 
gay. Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure, now!’’ 

“A housemaid, probably.” 

Oyril’s hand fell from his shoulder, and 
he uttered an ejaculation of impatience, 

“Well, my dear Oyril, it’s the only sug- 
gestion I can make. Why shouldn’t a 
housemaid quote Shakspeare? | tell you 
she is as likely nowadays to know him as 
her mistress.’’ 

‘Bah!” exclaimed Oyril, and he gazed 
up at the terrace, his face reflecting his 
surprise and bewilderment, “It was the 
voice of a lady.’’ 

“Thanks; you said just now you thought 
it was mine.’’ 

“| sald——”’ retorted Oyril, then with a 
stifled sigh he allowed his companion to 
draw him away. 

Keeping in the shadow of the shrubbery, 
they made their way through the ornamen- 
tal grounds, crossed the park and reached 
the village, and stopped at The Chequern 
asthe inn wascalied. Inn is rather a dig- 
nified name for the little place, which was 
a rambling cottage owned by a widow ofa 
former Oourt servant, who let two or three 
of the rooms as lodgings, and sold beer, 
candles, tobacco, and peg-tops, and other 
articles too numerous to mention, in one 
end of the tiny place. 

The two young men entered the sitting- 
room, and Jack turned up the paraffin 
lamp, while Oyrii dropped into a chair and 
stared thoughtfully into vacanoy. 

Jack got a pipe from the mantelshelf and 
lit it; then adjusting his spectacies, gazed 
reflectingly at bis musing companion, 

Now that they were in the light one 
could see the contrast between the two 
men. Theone, Oyril Burne, was tal! and 
straight, strong-limbed, with the peculiar 
bearing of man who has gone in for ath- 
letics, and with a face that was not only 
handsome, but possessed of that winsome 
ease and grace which one is accustomed to 
associate with good birth and high train- 
ing. His hands were small yet strong- 
looking; his clothes sat upon him after the 
fashion which bringeth delight to the 
heart cf the tallor, and there was an air of 
command about tbe dark eyes and cleanly- 
cat mouth, noticeable even when, as now, 
he was in repose. 

The other, Jack Wesley, was of a more 
commonplace type. He was rather awk- 
ward in appearance, with bent shoulders, 
and there was tbat look about him which 
belongs to the brain-worker, It was a 
good-natured, shrewd face, though the eyes 
behind the spectacies had acquired some- 
thing of a cynical expression. 

(TO BE OONTIBURBD. | 
re i oS 

Winp Powgs.—The use of wind power 
for producing the electric light possesses 
the recommendation that it is cheap. A 
wind motor has been in successful opera- 
tion for sometime at the northernmost 
lighthouse at Cape dela Hague, where it 
drivestwo dynamos supplying accumuls- 
tors. The windmill rests upon a timber 
framing, and transmits motion by means of 
a vertical shaft. Palleys are fixed to the 
istter, which drives the dynamos by means 
of belting. The windmill works sutomati- 
eally both during light winds and gales. 
This point bas been obtained py employing 
a spherical regulator which acts by friction 


up ashbalt ciosing and opening the aper 
tures in the wind wheel in such @ manner 
that the surface exposed to the wind, ac 


cording to its force, is enlarged or reduced. 
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Bric-a-Brac. 





Fat awp BsrautTy.—The Moors and the 
Tunisian Jews regard corpulence as abso- 
lutely essential to beauty, and the Chinese 
poets sing of deformed feet as “golden 
lilies,”’ and the rocking of their women in 
attempting to walk as ‘the waving of a 
willow,”’ 

Tus SHan's Worup.—In his palace at 
Teberan the Shab hasa giobe of consider- 
able size, on the surface of which the coun- 
tries and the seas ofthe world are set out 
in Jewels of various colors, The *ea is of 
emeraid, The Nnglish visitor nay note 
with pride his country flashes in dinmonds 
of the finest waters, and a Frenchman inay 
ahare the feeling, for France glitters in the 
same costly gems, British India in all ita 
length and breadth is covered with aine 
thysts; while Africa, the Dark Continent, 
blazes against the emerald sea, a whole 
continent of rupies, 

MAKING FortTUNES.—Twe fan-tan shops 
in New York olty, saysa contemporary, 
are now all upon the top floor of Chinese 
tenement houses, instead of down stairs, as 
formerly. A string long enough to reach 
tothe bottom of the several floors is tied 
upon the knob of the door leading into the 
tan shop, and a piece of kindling wood is 
fastened at the end, upon which is written 
in small Chinese characters this interesting 
information: “If you want a fortune 
quickly, please follow the string.’”’ There 
are always #0 many poor Uhinamen in New 
York who ‘‘want a fortune quickly” that 
lots of them follow these atrings. 


THe MIieTLETo“.—‘‘Kissing under the 
mistietoe’’ has been thus explained, ‘One 
would suppose, from the part played by the 
mistletoe in Scandinavian mythology, that 
this custom was common Wall northern 
peoples, Baldua was slain by a mistletoe 
dart ut the inatigation of Loki, and in re- 
paration for the injury the plant was alter- 
wards dedicated to his mother, Friga, so 
long a8 it did not touch earth, Loki’s em- 
pire. On this account it is bung from the 
cellings of the houses, and the kins given 
under it signifies that it is no longer an in- 
arument of mischief. The feast held in 
commemoration of the sacred mistlewe 
survived in some parts of Franoe into the 
sixteenth century. The plant was credited 
with many talismanic properties, and its 
festival attracted immense gatherings of 
peopie,”’ 

THs AvuTHOR.—Stevenson’s Suicide 
Club, in “The New Arabian Nights,”’ in 
which that member who drew a certain 
card (the ace of spades) had forthwith to be 
pat out of the world by # fellow-member, 
produced its profoundest effect—as all new 
ideas do—in the city of Boston, wherea 
similar club (so | am told) was promptly 
organized, Kut in the Boston club, instead 
of being murdered, the unhappy drawer of 
the fatal card was required to offer bitnself 
in marriage within six months after the 
drawing of the lota. No restriction was 
placed upon bis choice of a lady, the only 
obligation being that, within the appointed 
time, he should, in good faith, ask some 
woman to marry bim. The club, In the 
meanwhile, was to be informed of the ob- 
ject of bis choice, and, while one-half of ita 
members were to seek the lady out and in- 
sidiously disparage her desperate suitor, 
the other haif were to leave no stone un- 
turned in their effortato persuade ber of 
his shining virtues, 


GLovES AND JUDGES,—Judges used to 
be prohibited from wearing gloves on the 
bench, and gloves were not Wlerated in the 
presence of Royalty. The covered hands 
were considered disoourteous in the latter 
case, because the first gloves being gaunt 
lete, it was equivalent & presenting the 
mailed, and consequently threatening hand 
tothe king. In parts of England it was 
common to hang outa large gilt glove from 
the Town Hailin fair time asa token of 
freedom from arrest while the fair lasted. 
This custom probably originated at Ches- 
ter, a city which was noted for its glove 
manufecture for several countries, The 
annals of the city show that Hugn Lupus, 
the first Norman Karl of Chester, granted 
to the Abbot and Convent of St. Werburgh 
‘the extraordinary privilege that no crimi- 
nals resorting to their faire at Chester 
sbould be arrested for any crimes what 
ever, except such as they might have com- 
mitted during theirstay inthecity.’’ Hence 


thissign. A glove was hung out from the 
Town Halil at the High Cross while the fair 
lasted, and under its safeguard non-free 
men and strangers oarried on «@ roaring 
trade, which at other times was reatricted 
tothe citizens. The atou eased a 
thirty years ago 
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THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 
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The world itself is all one mighty dwelling 

Under a starry roof; I rent my room, 

And ecarcely know who rents the next to me, 

So great the mansion is; from fvoor to foor 

We journey forth, and sometimes meet a friend; 

Yet paces the total substance of our lives 

In bat one wing of this hage house of ours, 

In Santa Rosa, or in far Japan, 

There may, perhaps, this very moment be 

The sweetest creature I could bope to win: 

Het all because there is a weary waste 

Of land aad sea between my room and hers, 

The Fates decree that we shall never meet 

Though born and bred within one common house, 
_—_—— oe ee 


HEART AND RING. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID,” 





“MADAM’'S WARD,’ “THE HOUNEIN 
THE OLOSE,” “WHITE BERRING 


AND BED,"’ “ONLY ONS 


Love,” BTO., BTO, 


OHAPTER XXXVIII, 


R. SPENSER OHU RCHILL had been 
M having the very good time which a 

man might be expected to bave who 
has had a magnificent paisoce with a host of 
obeeq ulous servants placed at bis disposal, 
and who is monaroh of all he surveys—otf 
another person's property.’ 

He enjoyed himself amasingly. He 
went on pleasant littie excursions to the 
neighboring towns; he ordered the ricnest 
and most luxurious dinners; he accepted 
the beat of the numerous Invitations which 
Lady Despard’s neighbors freely accorded 
him, ase friend of ber ladyship’s left in 
charge of the Villa Rimini, and wherever 
he went he was voted a most charming and 
agreeable companion.; 

Indeed, since Percy Levant’s departure 
no one had so completely won the hearts 
of the Florentine ladies as Mr. Spenser 
Churchill, 

And do notfor a moment suppose that 
the good man gave himeelf up to carnal 
enjoyment without giving a thought to his 
leas fortunate fellow men. 

No! The eminexvt and tender-hearted 
philanthropist remembered his poer breth- 
ren,and gave such touching sccounts of 
the various charitable societies with which 
he was connected—"'The Sweeps’ Orphan. 
ago,"”” “The Indigent Knife Grinders’ 
Society,’’ “The Society for the Distribution 
of Knives and Forks to the South Sea 
Islanders," and #o on, that he sucoeeded in 
collecting a very tidy sum for these emi- 
nently deserving and practical charities, 
and everybody agreed thatif ever there 
wee aman too good for this sinful and 
selfish world, Mr. Spenser Churobill was 
indeed that individual! 

Sothe days passed pleasantiy—and pro- 
fitablyi—and on the morning of the six. 
teenth Mr, Spenser Churchill was sitting 
over the second bottie of Laity Despard’s 
choloest claret with a cigarette between his 
lips, and bis benevolent eyes half closed, 
with that expression of biand peace and 
serenity which only the truly good can 
experience, when a servant brought him a 
letter, 

He eyed it with sleepy indifference 
until he saw the writing, and the man had 
left the room; he then tore the letter open 


eagerly. 


‘(Dear Ohurobill,” it ran; ‘‘The marriage 
takes place to-morrow morning. Oome, 
without fall, to the Villa Vittoria here, at 
four o’clock to-morrow afternoon.—P, L.’’ 


Mr. Spenser Churchill’s face grew rad- 
lant. 

“] knew he’ddo it! I knew it! What 
an eye for character | have. .1 should bave 
made a good general! I know bow to pick 
my men. I was confident Percy would 
do what I wanted! To-morrow! Oh, yes; 
I'll be there. Spenser, my dear friend, 
you have won the trick; you have—’’ he 
stopped, and a shade crossed his benevo- 
lent face. “1 wish I’d made it twenty 
thousand instead of ten,’’ he muttered 
wistfully;'l might just as well have done so; 
he would not bave said anything, and he 
wouldn’t have missed it Why, her 
mother’s portion, tbe settlement money, 
will bring ber in five-and-twenty thousand 
a-year, and that wil! which the marquis 
is not capable of altering mekes her the 
mistreas of all his money. Yes, 1 might 


just as well made ittwenty! However,’”’— 
and the semiie beamed out again,—‘dear 
Percy shall make itup tome, He would 
not like his wife to know of our little oon- 
tract, I should think, and I might feel it 
iny duty to tell her, unless—aniess he 


made it worth my while to hold my tongue, 


Yes, Churchill, my dear friend, you have 
warmed your nest pretty well; and now” 
—filling bis gises—'‘now for the enjoy 
ment. No more of these beastly charitable 
societies; no longer any need for playing 
the saint. Let me see; I'll live iv Paris, I 
think, most of my time. A man can en- 
joy himaelf in Paris withouta parce! of 
fools interfering or holding him up to 
censure! In Paris or—yes, Constantinople. 
That’s not bad! On, what a time! will 
bave! And OUecil, dear Cecil, who used to 
eneerat meand treatme asif 1 were an 
impositor; [ think, yea, I think, dear Cec, 
Iehall havethe iaugh on you this time, 
you and your beautiful bride! For I’m 
afraid I shallfeel itmy duty to tell you 
how completely you have been fooled, 
Yes, I think I must do that, really! To- 
morrow! To-morrow the new life begina. 
Hem! well, the old one hasn’t been #o bad! 
The charitable business has paid, it certain- 
ly bas paid; but no more of it; I’m sick of 
itand the whole cant of it. I'll eu‘oy my- 
self in a proper fashion, enjoy myself in 
my honestly earned wealth. Letine see! 
Ten thousand pounds, with what I have— 
ahem!—asaved, together with saya thous- 
and or two a-year out of dear Percy,—how 
grateful he will be, of course!—will make 
a nice little Income, Npenser, my dear 
boy, youare agenius, and you ought to 
have beena general. Here's your health 
and future happiness!”’ and, with a chuck- 
le, he filled his glass till itran over, and 
drained it at a draught. 

The Italians are not fond of high bouses, 
and the Villa Vittoria, like most of its fel- 
lows in Peacia, covered along space of 
ground, ite roome being arranged on two 
stories, with very few stairs and fewer oor- 
ridors, 

The apartments which the marquis oocu- 
pied for his own personal use consisted of 
a sitting room, anda dressing room and 
bedroom adjoining, the latter divided trom 
the sitting room by heavy curtains, On 
the other side of the centre room wana 
swall ante-room which the marquis had 
not used; it was intended as a reception 
room for trades;éeople or persons who paid 
Visits of business, 

Percy Lavant on the oocasion of his Inter- 
view with the marquis had noticed—very 
few things escaped his quick eyes—the ar- 
rangement of the rooms, and at half past 
three on the afternoon of the sixteenth, tne 
valet, who had received hie instructions 
from Percy, ushered that gentiemau, Lady 
Despard and Doris,—who were closely 
velied,—into the antée-room, and softly 
closed the door. 

Lady Despard raised her veil, and shrug- 
ged ber shoulders deprecating|ly. 

“Well, here we sre, my dear Percy,’’ she 
said, in a low voice; “but 1 don’t think 
anycne else in this world but ,ou would 
have induced me to have come; and do you 
mean to say that you still decline to give 
as any expianation of these extraordinary 
proceedings?’’ 

He shook his head ashe drew Doristoa 
chair, into which she sank witha weary 
vut resigned gesture, 

“And you think that you are treating us 
properly by allthis mystery; and on the 
dear child’s wedding-day: for I suppose 
you two still mean to be married this even- 
ing? Oristhis buta preliminary tothe 
vreaking off of the match: for, of course, I 
can see something is the matter vetween 
you two?”’ 

And sbe dropped into thechair witha 
uwovewment of impatience, 

‘‘] shall be ready to marry Doris this 
evening,’ said Percy Levant, holding 
Doris’s band. ‘It rests with her to decide, 
dear Lady Despard,’”’ and he crossed the 
room and bent over her appealingly. 
‘‘When you consented tocome here with 
her this afternoon, you did so knowing 
that 1 should have to keep you in ignor- 
ance of my motives; do you think | am 
not grateful for your confidence in me? 
Do you think I would inflict unnecessary 
pain on dear Doris?’’ 

“N-o—I don’t!’ she said, with a languid 
irritability; ‘‘1’m quite ready to admit that 
you love her to distraction, but it certainly 
ig enough to drive one out of one’s senses, 
these mysterious proceedings of yours; 
and Doris tells me nothing, lately,’’ she 
added. 

Doris raised her lovely eyes pleadingly, 
but remained silent. 

‘Don’t blame ber,” said Percy Levant 
gravely. “She, too, ie in ignorance of this, 
which Iam about todo, and my motives! 
She trusts me; will not you, Lady Des 





pard?r”’ 

“Well, 1 suppose | must,”’ she said, 
shrugging ber shoulders, ‘‘But why have 
weoome here? My acquaintance w 
imarqguUie is (OO Blight to excuse this itr 
sion,”’ 

‘“1¢ itis an intrusion that which will re- 
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sult from it will excuse it,’ hesaid. “The 
fact is,’’ and he smiled rather saaly, ‘I 
have a:ra: ged a little comedy for your 
ladysbip’s amusement! Comedy and trag- 
edy, alas, are very thinly divided: there is 
but a step between them. Ali I ask of you 
is that you will remain quiet and silent, 
whatever you may bear: and | intend you 
to hear al!. Doris I can rely on,’’ and he 
laid bis nand upon ber arm with a rever- 
ent, gentle touch. 

“Ob, I’m not bysterical or nervous,” said 
Lady Despard, ‘1 sban't shriek, however 
sensational your conjuring trick—or what- 
ever it is—may be. Come and sit beside 
me, dear, will you? and, Percy, remember, 
if the marquis should bear of our visit bere, 
and wantto know why on earth we came, 
I abal! refer him to you”’ 

“TI abide by that,’ hesald gravely. “And 
now | am going to leave you—”’ he added, 
asthey heard the valet speaking to some- 
one in the ball. ‘Doris,’ and be bent over 
her, ‘‘you will be patient and brave?” 

She looked at hi:n truatingly. 

‘‘] will be silent, at least, I can promise 
that,’’ she in a low voice, 

“] am content with that,’’ he said. “And 
—and if you should hear that which might 
shake your faith in me——” he asked, his 
face pale and his lips quivering. 

“Nothing can do that,”’ she responded, 

‘We shall see,’ he said almost inaudi- 
bly, and left them, closing the door behind 
him. 

Lady Despard took 
caressed it. 

‘For all my bravado, I feel rather nery- 
ous, dear,” she said with a forced laugh, 
“His manner bas been 80 strange of late, 
and you—you have had something on your 
mind, Doris, Ob, of course I have seen 
tat, though I would rather have died than 
asked you to tell ine!” 

“And I think I would rather have died 
than tell you!’’ said Doris with something 
like a sob. 

*‘Has there been a quarrel between you 
—do you want the match broken offf For 
Heaven’s sake speak whiie there’s time if 
you do want it broken off!” 

Doris shook ner head sadly, 

“No, I shall marry him this evening if 
he wishes it!” she murmured, 

“If he wishes it! Why, of course—ah!”’ 
she broke off, her hand closing nervously 
upon Doris’s burning fingers; ‘that is 
Spenser Churchill’s voice!”’ 

lt was Mr, Spenser Oburchbill’s voice, 
and as L6 was ushered into the centre 
room, he held out both hands to Percy Le- 
vant and smiled his sweetest smile, 

“My dear Percy, may | congratulate you? 
May i?” 

“You may,’”’ said Percy Levant, giving 
him a band. 

Spenser Churchill drew a very long 
breath and laughed, an oily laugh of vast 
contentment, 

‘Happy bridegroom! Lucky fellow!’’ 
he murmured, “This isthe marriage day, 
eh?”’ 

“This is the bappy day, yes,”” said Percy 
Levant. “Sit down, won’t you. I’m afraid 
you are tired. Let me offer you some 
wine?”’ 

He went to the sideboard. 

“I'm sorry there’s nothing but brandy 
here, I'l! ring for some——’”’ 

“Pray don’t trouble, my dear Percy,” 
said Spenser Churchill biandly; “a little 
brandy isan excellent thing, if taken in 
moderation.” 

Percy Levant mixed astiff glass, and 
piaced it before him, 

“You can understand why I sent for 
you,” 2¢ sald, seating himself opposite to 
Spenser Churchill, whose back was turned 
tothe curtains which divided this room 
from the marqais's dressing room, “My 
part of the contract being fulfilled, I want 
to know what wy position really is, and 
whether this nonsense of yours has any 
particie of truth in it?” 

Spenser Cuurchill stared indignantly, 

“Young man!” he exclaimed solemnly; 
‘this isthe first time I have ever been ac- 
cused—to my face—of falsehood! This 
nonsense! If you allude to the agreement 
—the perfectly legal agreement, which you 
sigued, and which! hold—you will ais 
cover thatit is anything but nonsense,”’ 

‘i'm delighted to hear it, of course, said 
Percy Levant; “don’t beangry! Well,then, 
seeing that I] am to give you ten thousand 
pounds asa fee for your assistance in pro- 
curing mea wife, I should liketo know 
all about my wife's property.” 


Doris’s Land and 


“Your wife! How well it sounds!’ 
chuckled Spenser Churchill; then his face 
grew suddenly suspicious, “By-the way, 
ny dea’ Percy, have you the marriage cer- 

ficate? Iam notofa suspicious nature 

ea : r lau ndeed, too trustfu 


and confid i should like to see the 
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ceriificaté, my dear boy,” 





‘“Certainly,’’ assented Percy Levant 
cheerfully; ‘I'll go and ask my wife for it. 
Indeed, she may as well be preesnt——” 

“No, no,”’ interruped Spenser Churchill, 
putting out his nand. ‘Never mind; don’t 
trouble, The fact is—abem!—tbere are 
some things which Mra, Levant—Mrs, Le- 
vanti—bad better not hear. And to tell 
you the truth, my dear fellow, your wife is 
a young lady I’m not over anxious to meet, 
There’s something about her which makes 
me unoomfortable. I’ll—I’ll takea Little 
more brandy, my dear Percy,—a capital 
and useful spirit, if used in moderation. I 
have been recommended to take it by my 
medical wan.”’ 


Percy Levant rose to get the decanter, 
As be did so, the curtain parted and Lord 
Cecil stood in the opening. 

Percy Levant made a circuit #0 as to ap. 
proach him. 

‘‘Remember our understanding, my lord, 
and wait!’ he whispered, 

Lord Cecil seemed to hesitate, his eyes 
fixed on Spenser Churchill suspiciously; 
then he dropped the curtain, which again 
concealed him. 

“There you are! 
OCburchill.’’ 

‘¢Yes, to business,’”’ said Spenser Church. 
ill unctuously. ‘I daresay, my dear Percy 
you think I have earned that ten thousand 
pounds very easily—by the way, it ought 
to have been twenty, it ought, indeed?’ 
and he shook his head solemnly. 

“I'd as soon pay you twenty as ten,’’ 
said Percy Levant carelessly. 

“You would? Give me your hand, my 
dear buy!’ exclaimed Spenser Oburochill, 
with blind enthusiasm. “You are just 
what lalwaystbought you: a noble youth, 
atruly noble and unselfish young man! 
You would just as soon give me twenty 
thousand!’’ 

‘Yes, or thirty! I’m as unselfish as you 
are,” said Percy. 

Spenser Churchill's emotion was so great 
at this fresh proof of his dear young 
triend’s unselfish generosity, that he was 
constrained to turn his head aside and wipe 
his eyes, 

**You arean honorable, a noble young 
man, my dear boy!’’ he murmured, “And 
now | will lay the whole story before you. 
But, as I said, don’t think I have not earn- 
ed my money! My dear Per>y, are you 
aware that your wife wasonce engaged to 
Lord Cecil Neville, the marquis’s nephew, 
the heir to the title? Eb?” and he chuck. 
led. 

‘*Really!” 

“Yes, yea! Ob, it’s true; and I assure you 
that they would have made a marriage of 
it but for me, Oh, don’t look so surprised! 
Biess my sool,if lam nota maton fora 
simple and confiding couple like those, 
why——”’ he raised hishand, ‘But it was 
atroublesome affair, my dear Percy, and 
cost mea dealof thougbt And ra—ther 
risky, too!” he added thoughtfully. 
“Forged letters—ahem!—that is fictitious 
correspondence, though rendered inevit- 
able by the circumstances of the case, is 
dangerous,”’ 

‘{ gee,”’ said Percy Levant distinotly. 
‘You forged letters from Lord Neville to 
Miss Marlowe——”’ 

“Yes. But, quietly, my dear Percy. Bless 
my soul, youand I don’t wantto publish 
our little mutual confidences on the house- 
tops; and—er—this room is rather, 1 say 
rather, public, isn’t it? What’s behind 
those curtains? Good gracious!’’ and he 
haif rose, 

“My dear fellow, allthe servants speak 
{talian,’’ said Percy Levant, leaning Dack 
in his chair with a careless and indifferent 
alr, ‘‘While you speak English you are 
quite safe!”’ 

Spenser Churchill fell back. 

“Ob, all right!” he said. ‘1 rely on your 
discretion, Well, it didn’t suit me that 
Cecil should marry Miss Marlowe for 
several reasons, One being that I could 
not drivea bargain with oim as I could 
——’’ he stopped. 

“As you could witha penniless adven- 
turer like me,” finished Percy Levant. ‘‘! 
understand, And so you succeeded in 
separating them and—selling her to mé. 
That’s quite clear, i’ve no doubt you 
managed it very cleverly; should think 
forgery and that kind of thing would come 
easy to you, my dear Churebill.” 

“Sir! Mr, Levant!’ exclaimed Spenser 
Churchill pugnaciously, and half rising 
from bie chair; then, as he met the steady 
gase of the dark eyes, hesubsided again, 
and waved his hanJ pityingly. 


And now to business, 


“My dear Percy, you wrong me, What 

I did, I did as much to the interest of my 

| dear friend the Marquis of Stoyle, and tbe 
| young man himself, lt was the marqus 
who assisted me,!I assure you. Packed 
dear Cecil off to Ireland, and kept him 
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there—kept bim there!—till 1’d got bis lady 
love away.” 

The curtains stirred bebind the self satis- 
fied triumphant plotter, but Percy Levant, 
unseen by bis companion, beld up his band 
warningly. 

“Really! And the marquis is gratified, 
no doubt. But after all, this is not my busi- 
ness, I wantto know——”’ 

Spenser Churchill leant forward and 
dropped his voice, but not to so low a pitch 
but that the listeners on either side of the 
room could hear distinctly. 

“You want to know whom it is you bave 
married, I’ll tell you. Wait, you don’t 
know the Marquis of Stoyle?” 

“I’ve seen him,’’ said Percy, “Speak 
louder, what are you afraid of, man? We 
are not two conspirators on the stage!”’ 

“Qaite right, my dear Percy. Oonspira- 
tors! Certainly not! We are two men 
bound by acommon impulse to—to—re- 
lieve,—benefit our fellow creatures, and— 
ourselveal’’ 

“Exactly,” sald Percy Levant. “But go 
on. Remember that you have just congrat- 
ulated me on my marriage, and that I am 
anxious to joia my bride,”’ 

‘Yes, yes, Well, then, are you aware, 
my dear Percy, that my friend the marquis 
was once married?’’ 

“] know nothing abaut the Marquis of 
Swyle.” 

“That he was married—’’ he stopped and 
laughed with unctuous enjoyment. “When 
I think of it, my dear boy, I’m always 
tickled by the desireto laugh. You must 
know that the young lady had three lovers; 
thé marquis, a certain Jeffrey f lint, and— 
myself!’ 

And he laid his hand upon his heart and 
bowed, 

Ashe did so, the curtains opened and 
tbree figures stood in the opening. They 
were those of Cecil, Lady Grace—and the 
trembling, emaciated form of the marquis 
himeelf. 

White, deathly white, the old man stood 
ciinging to Cecil’s arm; his piercing eyes 
fixed on the smootn long-haired head of 
Spenser Churchill, with an expression in 
them which baffles all description. 

Percy Levant rose, and under the pre- 
tense of filling Spenser Churchill’s glass, 
made a warning gesture to them. 

Lady Grace seemed about to speak, but 
the marquis turned upon her with an awful 
ferocity which seemed to deprive her of the 
power to speak or move, 

Percy Levant sank back into his seat. 

“Well?” he said. 

Spenser Churchill sipped his brandy and 
water, 

‘Well, the case stood thus: The girl was 
engaged to the fellow Jeffrey. Conse- 
quently there was no chance for me, So, 
my dear Percy, 1 decided as most men of 
common sense would have decided, to— 
ahem,—assist the marquis, I did so, and 
bewildered and fascinated by the offer of a 
marcuionessa’s coronet, Lucy accepted and 
marr.ed the marquis, Tne result was—er 
—rather disastrous. With all respect to 
my dear friendthe marquis, I must say, 
my dear Peroy, that if ever there was a 
fiend incarnate he was one! I don’t wish 
to be hard upon a fellow mortal—Heaven 
forbidi—but if there is anything worse, 
more cruel and selfish and altogether un- 
scrupulous than a fiend, then that being 
may yield the paim to the Most Honorabie 
the Marquis of Stoyle!’’ 

The marquis, shakiog in every limb 
with fury, clutched Cecil’s arm, who with 
some Cifficulty restrained him from rush- 
ing upon the olly-voiced speaker. 

‘‘Well, the natural result followed, The 
marchioness fied. Where, andto whom? 
Why, to herformer lover, Jeftrey Fiint. 
No, my dear Percy, her conduct was 
biamelesa, Shedied within afew hours 
after reaching him. She died, but she left 
achild,a girl, behind. That girl Jeffrey 
Flint adopted and calied—can you guess 
her name?” 

‘Doris Marlowe,” said Percy Levant 
hoarsely and with white lips: for this wasa 
revelation to him, 

Spenser Cuarchill lolled back in his 
cbair with an unctuous smile of enjoy- 
ment, 

“Right! Quite right, my dear Percy! 
Doris Marlowe! That is—ab, ab!—Mrs, 
Percy Levant!’’ 

The marquis staggered, and clutched at 
Lord Cecil, and Lady Grace was rushing 
forward, but Oecil raised bis hand, and, 
holding her face in her hands, she sank 
Dack. 

“So Doris Marlowe isthe daughter of 
the Marquis of Stoyle?” said Percy Le 
vant, 

“Just so,” assented Spenser Oburohbill. 
“And now, my dear Percy, the cat ie out of 
tbe bag; the daughter of the Marquis of 
Stoyle,—in other words, Lady Mary Ne 





villel And the money! Well, [ think you 
won't regret your liberal offer when I tell 
you that her mother’s portion amounts to 
five-and-twenty thousand a year, and that 
ber father nas madea will which will leave 
all be can leave to her.” 

“Which bhecan uamake!’’ said Percy 
Levant. 

“I think not,” murmured Spenser 
Churchill blandly. ‘“Tnere have been 
jater willis, I think, but—ahem!—! have 
taken charge of them——” 

‘You are an exceedingly clever fellow, 
Churchill.” 

“Y—es, I think ! am! I honestly, and 
modestly, think { am! lLought to have 
been a great statesman, or «general, my 
dear Percy.” 

You ought, indeed!’ said Percy Lovant, 
*Bat—pardon mel—although I believe 
every word you say most implicitly, I am 
afraid the world, including the marquis, 
will wantsome proofs, Iti: all very well 
to say that Miss Marlowe—that is my 
wife,” he put in hurriedly—‘is Lord 
Stoyle’s daughter; but proof, proof, my 
dear fellow!’ 

*You’re no fool, either, Peroy,” said 
Spenser Oburchill. ‘Of course we want 
proofs, and here they are!” and he took 
some papers from his pocket. ‘Here is 
the certificate of marriage of Lucy—Mias 
Marlowe’s mother—to the marquis; the 
certificate of Miss Marlowe’s, otherwise 
Lady Mary Neville’s, birth; afalland ex- 
haustive statement of Lady Stoyle on her 
death-bed duly attested; anda statement 
of Jefirey Flint. Pretty complete, I think.” 

“Complete, indeed! And how did you 
get them, Churchill? Upon my word, you 
area cleverer man even than I thought 
you.”’ 

“How did I get them?” he repeated, low- 
ering his voice; ‘‘I got them from Jeffrey 
Flint.” 

“He gave them to you?”’ 

“Not exactly! My dear Percy, [ took 
them, What use are papers to a dead man?” 
He stopped and turned pale, as the scene of 
Jeftrey’s death rose before him. ‘But, 
don’t let us talk of it; it—it was a moat un- 
pleasant affair, I assure you, my dear Peroy, 
Bat you will, with your quick intelligence, 
soon understand how, once having those 
papers in my possession, I saw my way to 
making, with your assistance and Lady 
Grace’s, 8 grande coup!” 

‘Lady Grace’s eh?” said Percy, 

Spenser Churchill laughed softly. 

“My dear Peroy, never despise woman 
They may be fools—{ fear they generally 
are—but they are, oh, they are so useful! 
Without Lady Grace I could have done 
little or nothing; but she was really inval- 
usable. Oecil—dear Cecil—was always sus- 
picious of me; but, of course, he trusted 
Lady Grace, and she and! between us 
caught him. ‘Caught bim” is the only ex- 
pression applicable! To this day he con- 
siders himself under an obligation to her 
which only marriage can repay.’ He laugh- 
ed. ‘Poor Cecil, 1 can’t help pitying him; for 
between you and me, my dear Percy, I'd 
rather marry a tigress than the besutiful 
Lady Grace! But don’t et us talk of him 
or her, Let us talk of ourselves, The 
whole thing has gone splendidly, though 
I say it Providence, my dear Percy,’’ 
aud he turned up bis eyes, “has been 
on our aside. The dear marquis— 
how surprised he would beif he knew 
this true story I have revealed to you!—is 
lying in a senseless and utterly incapable 
condition in London; Cecil and Lady 
Grace fare going to be, if they are not al- 
ready, married; and you—you, my dear 
Percy, are the happy husband of Lady 
Mary, the daughter of the Marquis of 
Stoyle! Think of it! Realize it, and, ob, 
my dear Percy, make it twenty, instead of 
the ten you agreed upon! Here are the pa- 
pers, They are at your service; indeed, I 
consider that they belong to you-—” 

He pushed the papers across the tab‘e, 
smiling with oily triamph and satisfaction, 
and Percy Levant leant forward to take 
them, when athin, wasted hard clutched 
them claw-like, and a harsh, strainea voice 
said: 

‘‘No! They are ‘mine!’ ”’ 

Percy Levant sank back into his chair, 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow; 
but Spenser Charchill sprang from his 
seat, and grabbed atthe papers mechanl- 
cally. 

Then, as he encountered the plercing 
eyes fixed upon him, he, too, sank back 
and, tn aterrified voice, gasped: 

“The marquis!”’ 

Then he balf rose, and, with a grotesque 
attempt at a emile, wagged his head at 
Percy Levant, who stood erect and on the 
alert. 


“This—this—is avery pretty little; 
my dear Percy he said; “but you 
magine thatthe Gear Marovis w ake } 





your word sgainst ‘mine? Marquis," and 
be managed to raise his eyes to the fierce 
face with a ghastly attempt ata smile, ‘I 
am sorry that you should have been de- 
ceived by what was palpably an attempt on 
my partto lure this gentleman into a trap, 
He is—you don’t know him, but I do, and 
I must introduce him, This man is an 
adventurer, a scamp who would sell bis 
soul for aten-pound note, You won't let 
his word weigh against mine—against 
Spenser Churohill’s!”’ 

“Itis very true, my lord,” said Percy 
Levant. “Asthis wan says—l am an ad- 
venturer, I have been willing to sell my 
soul fora ten-pound note; I am utterly 
unworthy of belief,” his voloe grew hoarse 
and broken, ‘and it is only the influence 
of a woman’s pure and spotless nature that 
has, atthe eleventh hour, induced me to 
stop short in the villainous work to which 
this man tempted me, Iam as bad as he— 
upto this point. I ask for no mercy, no 
indulgenos, no credit; from his own lips 
you shal! judge him, and from the papers 
you nave in your hand,”’ 

The Marquis just glanced at him—no 
more, then turned his fierce eyes upon 
Spenser Courchill again, 

“Very ;good,’”’ said Spenser Churchill, 
shrugging his shoulders, and stretching a 
trembling hand towards hia hat; “I—1 
leave the whole business to you, my dear 
Marquis, 1] will not condescend to—to 
answer the accusation® which—-which——”’ 
he shuflied nearer to the door,and his heart 
rose as he saw that neither Percy Levant 
nor the Marquis made any attempt to stop 
him, “which my character will enable me 
to—to repel. I wish you joy of your suc- 
oess, Mr. Percy Levant, and—and good 
morning.’”’ 

He made an ironical bow as he back to- 
wards the door, and was turning to make a 
rush for it, when Lord Cecil stepped before 
him, 

At sight of him Spenser Chaurchill’s face 
grew livid, and he put up bis hand as if to 
ward off an expected bow; but Lord Ceol 
scarcely looked at him, and passed to the 
Marquis’s side. 

“J s—ie this true, my lord?’’ he demanded 
hoarsely. 

The Marquis dropped into a chair, and, 
still clutching the papers, gazed up at him 
with a wild despair which woald have 
touched even Lord Ceci! if he had not loved 
Doris too well to think of anyone but her, 

‘It is true, my lord!’’ said Percy Levant, 
solemnly and sorrowfully. ‘‘Would to 
Heaven that both he and | had lied! It ts 
true every word of it! The separation be- 
tween Miss Marlowe and yourself was 
worked by Spenser Churohill; he did, by 
word and deed, sell her to me,”’ 

Lord Ceot! madea movement as if to 
strike him, but Percy Levant stood patient 

and unresisting. 

“And yet wore, my lord! it was he who 
set the trap which caught you and handed 
you fettered and bound to his accomplice.” 

“Grace! It is—it must be—a lie!” broke 
from Cecil’s white lips. 

A hollow laugh rang out behind him, 
and Lady Grace g.ided trom her dreaming 
room, All eyes were fixed upon her asshe 
stood, her exquisitely clad form poned in 
an attitude of contemptuous defiance, A 
hectic flush burned on her cheeks, and she 
swept the group with a disdainful glance, 
as she fanned herself. 

‘Permit me to bear my testimony to this 
gentieman’s veracity,’ she said. Spenser's 
face, which had cleared suddenly at her 
appearance, fell again, and he shrank back 
and leaned againatthe wail, where hestood 
nervously passing his hands over each 
other, ‘What ne states is quite correct, 1} 
don’t know how he discovered it, but he 
seeins to have made a tool of dear Mr, 
Churchill, while dear Mr. Churchill was 
under the pleasing delusion that he had got 
asubinissive and willing dapein him. It 
is probable that be knows the whole 
scheme, For it was a scheme, Cecil, and,’’ 
with a disdain‘ul smile, ‘a very good one, 
Any but the mosttrustful of men wuld 
have seen through it I compliment you, 
my dear Ceci|—1 suppose I must say Lord 
Cecil now!—upon your credulity,” 

Cecil looked at her, seeing her utter 
abaine]essness, 

‘Tam utterly at a loss to conceive why 
my dear Mr. Churchill should have exerted 
himself on my behalf. Of course, I knew 
it was from no love he bore me—but I un- 
derstand it all now!”’ 

Cecil! turned his back upon her, and lean 
ing his elbow on the mantel-shel!, covered 
his eyes with his hand, 


“Mr, Spenser Churchill is really and 
truilya remarkably cleyer man; but, like 
some otber clever men, he has chosen his 

a badly ]l ca understand why he 
is i have nfided in a personof Mr 
ry ~ aracter! and she shot a o 





temptuous glance from under her half 
ciowed lids at his paie face, “Hat having 
done so, he has, of course, been betrayed, 
‘Pat not your trust in—adventurer®’ wil! 
forthe future bean excellent motto for 
him!’ 

She laughed, and the fan moved a little 
more quickly, 

“And now, having borne my testimony 
totne truth of Mr, Levant’s assertions, | 
have only to express my sympathy for 
‘dear’ Mr. Churchii.’s discomfiture, and 
your disappointment, my dear Cecil—"” her 
face grew red, and her delicately moulded 
nostrils expanded with a malignant enjoy- 
ment; “your terrible disappointment! if 
you had only known this a few hours 
earlier, why you would have thrown off 
your ‘new’ love,aad been on with the 
‘old’? But as it isa, Mr, Levant, with all bis 
newly-born penitence, has been clever 
enough to secure Miss Mariowe, otherwise 
the Marquis'’s daughter, for Lis wife, and 
you are tricked, It isa vulgar word, Lord 
Oecil, but it is the only suitable one.” 

She laughed again, and ber fan moved 
rapidly. 

“Won't you see—or do you?l—this peni- 
tent and terror-strickea gentieman’s game, 
You don’t! Why, you observe that be bas 
married the lady he wanted, and by his be. 
trayal of his sacoompliice saved bis ten 
thousand pounds, Mr, Levant, | congratu- 
late you upon your dexterity,’’ and she 
made him a sweeping ourtsey. “Mr, 
Spenser Oburobill is clever, | admit. I 
too, always had an idea that 1 possessed a 
turn for intrigue; bat you—oh, you area 
genius, and the honors remain in your de- 
serving banda,”’ 

Percy Levant remained as silent, as im- 
passive, as a statue; but Spenser Uburchill, 
whose face had reflected every word Lady 
Grace bai uttered, began to draw himself 
upright, and a low, chuckling laugh broke 
from him. 

“You are right,’’ he said, half gloatingly, 
half fearfully; ‘“‘youand 1 are out of the 
game, dear Lady (rave; but 1 think—!1 
really do think that dear Lord Ueoil is in 
the same boat! Yes, Mr. Levant has been 
one too many for us ail. Ali! My dear 
Cecil, you have my profound sympathy in 
the loss of the young lady you had set your 
heart on. My dear Marquis, if 1 may be 
permitted tooffer a word of humble advice, 
Lehould recoommend you to forgive your 
newly found daughter, the ‘ballet girl’ — 
no! pardon ‘‘the actress;’’ and weloome as 
ason-in-law the gentieman upon whom 
she has bestowed ber hand, It is true that 
be is an adventuer; that he sprang from the 
gutter; that he bought her and captured 
her by a plot; but be is her husband after 
all, and realiy be is no worse than the stock 
from whion she sprang. He will bea 
worthy addition to the house of Ntoyle! 
Forgive the young couple—the adventurer 
andthe actress—and make them happy 
with your blessing. Do! my dear Mar. 
quis,”’ 

(TO BB OONTINUEKD, ) 
———-—»> -——_——— 

How To K1iss.,—If you are tall and she is 
sbort, says a St. Louls paper, you must 
stand erect, draw herclose to your aide, 
bend your head somewhat, so that your 
lips will rest resignedly on her forehead, 
place her right band on your shoulder, 
then your left arm around ner waist. Ky 
thia time her left hand will be snugly im. 
prisoned in your right band, She wil! 
raise her face to look upat you. raw 
yourarm fora moment from around her 
waist and gently tip her head backward 
and to the side, then—well, that is one 
way. 

The otber is, if she im tall and you are 
short, stand on your toes, not on her toes, 
mind, Draw her head down nicely until 
her lipspareona level with your forehead, 
Ky that time your lips will be on a level 
with ber diamond oollar-button,. You wiil 
look up to her, of course, Your eyes, from 
the proximity to her lips, will read what 
she is about to say. If thelr motion bodes 
any good, then itis safe for you Ww make 
the exerticn, Ifthey bode evil, why, ala 
Aunt Hridget, “stay where you are—say 
where you are,” This is the other way. 

Next, if you are both of the same height 
and proportions, you will —but there, space 
is valuable, 

«> >_> —- --— 

Goop Morat Hasits.—Habits of tn- 
dustry, attention, regularity, order, obed- 
jence should be formed long before the 
chiid can understand tbeir timport or cnow 
why they should be practised, (iradually 


he wilicomet seetueir vaiue, and wii! 

continue to observe them from other and 

better motives which at first could have nv 

efiect. Just as we teach him to walk ort 

read, a0 good moral habits must be formed 

by the same process If the character Ia eve 
a lire stability and atrengt 
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A PROVERB. 





BY a. G. i. 





"A watebed pot never boils,'' the old wives say; 
Though Love bimeelf to stir the embers strive, 
Though Hope with laughing lips does all she may 

To keep the filfui @ickering fame alive. 


Though Passion rouses with bis fervid breath 
A little glow, be weartes, and it dies, 

And the heaped coals gro@ grey and chill beneath 
The pltecus pieading of Faith's wistfal eyes. 


Nay, Wiedom whispers, seek for other fare, 
Nor waste life's summer in such useless toll. 
In vain, whe fond Trust, wrapped in love 

prayer, 
Bite by the hearth—‘*the watched pot never boils.*' 
eo 


A Doomed Ship. 


and 








BY A. KX, &. 





from the equator, thousands of miles 

from any land, lying motionless on a 
calm sea, wasa dismasted ship, Notbing 
reinained of her taunt masts and spars but 
the wiizenmast, the vowesprit, and jib and 
fiyiug jibboome, 

From the mizen topsail, and cross-jack 
yards, hung « few ragged etrips of canvas, 
and out atthe farends of the flying jib- 
boom depended part of the stay and some 
frag nents of a sail, torn and rent, just as it 
had been leftafter the fierce gale which 
bad rendered this galiantship so belplessa a 
wreok, 

Not a breath of wind was satirring in the 
heavens; nota cioud was inthe deep-biue 
aky; notarippie o: flaw distarbed the far- 
stretching Ocean, It was high noon, ana 
the sun was almost vertioa!. Ail was 
silent, 

The sun was pouring down ita fierce 
tropical rayson the bilistered deck and on 
the vast, calm sea! There she lay, a spectral 
ship upon a silent ocean, 

There was not assign of life on board, not 
asound could be heard, except now and 
again when a swirl of water made the rad- 
der-obains rattle and creak, as the wheel 
moved a few spokes backwards and for- 
wards; or, when an albatross flapped up 
from the sea, novered over the ship. and 
then flew away in the distance, 

The day passed siowly, as many days 
had passed; the sun began to sink lower 
and lower in the western sky, and once 
more, like a blood-red shield, it sank into 
the bosom of the ocean, leaving bebind ita 
flood of erubescent light, which tinged the 
sky with ite ensangulved hues, and these, 
reflected in the water beneath, caused the 
sbip to appear as though she was floating 
in a sea of biood, 

The crimson faded into orange and pink, 
and then the evening stole slowly over 
the scene; then one by one tbe stars came 
out and stadded tne whole of the cloudless 
firmament. 

Suddenly there came from the caddy 
window a stream of light, and a man,gaunt 
and emaciated, peered out on w the deserted 


deck. 
A few minutes afterwards another gleam 


of light shot from a simail aperture in the 
door of the forecastie deck bouse, and two 
eyes, cruel, reddish browa eyes, also peer- 
ed cautiously out. ; 

These twoimen had been waiting and 
watching for each other's death They 
weretbe Captain and mate of the veesel, 
who, when the crew had taken to the 
boata, bad refused to desert her. 

For days and weeks—bhow many they 
had no idea, for they bad lost al! count of 
time—they had been alone on the patbless 
deep. 

At first, they had made the best of their 
situation; day by day hoping and expecting 
thatsucoor would come and they should 
be rescued, 

‘They bad put themselves on short allow- 
ance of both food and water; but, notwith- 
standing, the food wasat length nearly 
consumed, the water was quite exhausted, 
@o that they had nothing lef drinkable but 
a few bo\ties of wine and brandy, 

To the torture of hunger was now added 
the agony of raging thirst—a thirst which 
nelther wine nor brandy would quenoh, 
but rather lotenaify. 

Anything more horrible than their situa- 
tion cann ot be imagined, and the dreadful 
conviction was being forced upon them 
that they must die, 

This was the state of affairs three days 
previous to toe opening of this story. The 
Captain was silting with his eyes apparent- 
ly closed, and the mate was waiching him 
with @ager, hungry eyes. 


() ON THE broad biue ocean, n% far 


Up to this polnttbe mate had been the 

wt peft f the tw but now be had 
aba ned uaeif t lea pair 

” « each tpoem be Knew 

oa the alin asted; bul this was not 


the terrible thought that was haunting his 
mind, 

One of them must die—the death of the 
one would be the preservation of the 
other,’’ 

This was the mental refrain which, as it 
were, formed tbe chorusto every other 
thought, 

“The death of one would be the preser- 
vation of the other,” 

He sat there eyeing the Oaptain witha 
diabolical leer, He was no longer a man 
he was a demon. 

Saddenly he started up; by a revulsion 
of feeling, whiob is not uncommon in such 
oases, Le had passed from helpless despon- 
dency into furious deliriam. 

With a boarsecry he sprang at Oaptain 
Dunnett, brandishing along knife in his 
band, A fierce struggle ensued; it was 
short and sharp, and the mate, after being 
disarmed, was pushed forward, and fell 
violently upon the deck, 

Oaptain Dannett was the younger and 
stronger of the two, and, had be been so 
inclined, could have Cispatched the man 
with ease; but be contented bimself with 
disarming him, threw the knife into the 
sea, retreated tothe cabin, and shut and 
locked the door, 

The mate after this grew more furious, 
and after vainly attempting to enter the 
cabin, withdrew to the forecastie and took 
up his abode there; and now for three days 
he had been waiting and watching for the 
OCaptain’s death. 

To be buried alive has been thought to 
be beyond question the most painful of all 
deaths; but it is doubtful if the long-drawn 
agonies which were being endured by 
these twomen were not more painful of 
the two, 

“How long—how long can this last?’ 
moaned Oaptain Dunnett, as he sat and 
gazed out Into the night. 

A painful eortof apathy was stealing 
over him, He hadno hope, he made no 
efiort, he bad no longer any wish to live. 
If death were coming, bis only prayed was 
that it might come quickly. 

Siowly, minute py minute, the life was 
ebbing out of him; snd as surely, with a 
vortoirge-l!ke gradation, the night crept on. 
Tbe moon bad risen, and now, in full. 
orbed splendor, was riding high in the 
heavens, casting along wake of silvery 
light om the placid sea which danoed 
and filokered right away to the distant 
uorizon. 

The two lights still gleamed on the de- 
aerted deck, and the two watchers still 
watched on. 

Meanwhile, nature had not been idle. 
Away, in the distant horizon, great masses 
of fleecy clouds began to pile themselves 
meabove another, gradually extending 
themselves across the northern heavens. 
Che cloud-packing went on for more than 
half an hour, scoompanied by hot pufis 
of wind which now and again ruffled the 
waters. 

The sky every minute grew blacker, and 
the clouds more dense; vivid flashes of 
lightning sbot across the sky, and there 
were mutterings of thunder in the 
distance, 

The silent watcher in the cuddy saw no- 
thing. and heard nothing of allthis, His 
head bad sunk beavily on his bosom, and 
be slept. 

Suddenly there was a noise beneath the 
deck like the scratching of a rat; then, 
slowly and nolselessly, the trap-batch un- 
der the table was lifted, and through the 
aperture a head, with ourly red hair and 
fierce eyes, appeared, They were those of 
Jarvise the mate, 

After pausing to see that all was clear, be 
placed his bandson the deck, and then, 
witha supreme effort, he allently lifted 
himself into a altting posture, and again he 
paused to listen. 

He could bear the reguiar breathing of 
his companion aa he sat sleeping peaceful- 
ly, and a grim smile of satisfaction passed 
across hie wild and haggard face, 

Silently and stealthily he crawled oleer 
of the table, and then stood up erect on his 
feet. Hie eyes glared wildly, and bis 
breath came quick and short as he drew a 
knife from bis bosom and poised himself 
to strike, 

All unconscious of his peril, Captain 
Dunnett slept on. He had no idea of 
danger from such a quarter; no idea that 
the mate bad for two days past been labor- 
ing with maniacal patience and tenacity to 
clear sn opening through the cargo, and 
had at length succeeded in making his way 
to the cabin hatch. 

Jarvise stood over bis intended victim, 
his eyes glittering with diabolic light; the 

blow was in the act of descending, when 

Sarin wae arrested. 

The cabin was suddenly illuminated wit! 





a blue, electric iight,and a peal of thuader 








loud as the crack of doom, broke over the 
ship. The maniac stood with his arm rais- 
@d, as though it had suddenly been para- 
lysed. 

The crash of the thunder awoke Captain 
Dunnett from bis slumbe rs, and he sprang 
to his feet. He took in theo situation ata 
glance; and, filnging himself on bis would- 
be murderer, sougbt to disarm him, 

The struggie wasfor dear life, and the 
mate fought savagely. But at last the 
Captain’s superior skilland strength pre- 
vailed, and Jarvise wasonce more at his 
mercy. 

“Strixe,man—strike!’’ surieked the mate. 
“It is your life or mine!” 

“You are mad, Jarvisel”” exclaimed the 
Captain. 

“Yes, lam; bat strike, man—strike! Put 
an end to this torture; I can stand no more 
of it.” 

“No!” cried the Captain, throwing bim 
from bim. 

Then he left the cabin, locking the door 
bebind him. 

Out on the deck a grand and startling 
sight met his view. The whole of the 
northern part of the Leavens was envelop- 
ed in the blackest darkness, while the 
southern half was clear and bright, The 
next instant the northern half was ablaze 
with the most vivid light. 

But it was not this that caused such ex- 
citement in the breast of Captain Dunnett, 
The central objec: of this scene wasa large 
brig, not more than a mile ands half dis- 
tant, bearing down to their succor, under 
a press of canvas, 

Fora second or two he stood rooted to 
the spot. Then, in a wild transport of joy, 
he threw up his armas, and cried: 

“Saved! Saved! Thank Heaven! Thank 
Heaven!” 

All thoughts of Jarvises diabolical at- 
tempts on his life vanished, and in an in- 
stant be had unlocked the cuddy door, and 
seizing the mate by the arm, dragged him, 
half-stunned and dazed by his fall, out on 
the main deck, and, as another flash of 
lightning disclosed the brig again to their 
view, cried: 

“There! there! See what 
Heaven has sent us!’’ 

A second or two afterwards, a vivid flash 
of lightning moved over the mizen-mast; 
it ran down the mast, which tottered, and; 
with a crash, fell over the side, 

With the first crash of thunder tbat fol- 
lowed, Jarviee rushed toward the side, and 
wasin the act of springing intothe sea, 
when Oaptain Dunnett seized him by the 
collar, and flung him violently back on the 
deck, where he lay, stunned and bleed- 
ing. 

The lightning flashed almost incessantly. 
The wind came in hut pufts. The brig still 
held ber course, 

By this time she was within half a 
mile of tpem. But suddenly the hot 
pufts ceased, and she lay motionless on the 
water. 

All this while Captain Dunnett and the 
mate, who had soon recovered his con- 
sciousness, stood watching her in an agony 
of suspense, 

The gloom was rapidly deepening; the 
clouds were burrying on; the moon and 
the stars bad ail disappeared, and the sky 
was one vast pall of inky blackness, 

Broad sheets of lightning now and again 
shot up from the bosom of the ocean, illu- 
minating the whole mass of sea and clouds 
with a blue, spectral light, which made the 
portentous aspect of the heavens more visi- 
ble, while the silence, when unbroken 
by the thunder, was solemn and oppres- 
sive, 

But what is that curling up from the 
open batch in toe cabin? Itissamoke! At 
first it came in small wreaths; but now it is 
pouring out in a great volume, 

The sbip is on fire! 

The lightning, which had shivered the 
mizen-mast, had descended into tbe hold 
and set fire to the cargo, and the oconflagra- 
tion was spreading rapidly. 

Thetwo men, when they made this dis 
covery, stoed appalled with horror, They 
knew they were standing, as it were, on a 
volcano, for, in the magazine below, was 
stored a quantity of gunpowder, which 
might explode atany momentand blow 
the ship to atoms, 

The smoke beiched forth in large vol- 
umes, and now and again a bright, 
fiickering flame shotup from the hatch- 
way. 

in another few minutes the flames were 
pouring into the cuddy, and the whole 
structure was on fire, 

The flames extended, and in leas than 


a merciful 


the ship wason fire, the lurid glare light- 
img up the superincumbent clouds and 
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passing grandeur 


And now another danger was threatening 
them. Away inthe distance there wasa 
dull, sobbing moan, whicn each minute 
became more distinct—the tornado was fast 
approaching. 

The last time the had looked at the brig 
she was lying becalmed; and they had 
imagined that attbe rate the oo: flagration 
was extending, there was littie chance of 
succour arriving in time to save them, for 
now the deck was getting bot under their 
feet, and tne fire had extended to the fore. 
castie deck-bouse; but at that moment they 
were startied by a sharpcry of ‘Shipaboy! 
Ship aboy!’’ and, looking in the direction 
from when the sound camé, they tawa 
boat, manved with four oars, pulling rapid. 
ly towardsthem. in another minute the 
welcome sound of ‘In bow!” was heard, 
and the boat was alongside, 

No time was to be lost; the storm was 
brewing in the north, and, if it burst upon 
them before they reached tre ship, their 
doom was certain. 

Again, the powder in the hold might ex. 
plode at any minute,so they hurriedly 
lowered themselves into the boat and pasb- 
ed off, 

While the second mate was rescuing the 
two men from the burning ship, the Cap- 
tain and mate of the brig were making all 
preparations for the coming gale; and, be- 
fore the boat had got alongside, the sails 
had been furled and everything made 
snug. 

Captain Dunnett and his mate had been 
kept up by the excitement of the situation, 
butthe moment they wereon board the 
brig they fainted dead off, and were taken 
be!ow in a state of unconsciousness, 

This bad scarcely been accomplished, 
and the quarter boat hoisted up and made 
fast, when the tornado burat upon them 
with terrific ferceness, 

For a few minutes they could neither see 
nor har anything butthe roaring of the 
tormented waters and the howling and 
thundering of the wind. 

At first the brig reeled and bent before it; 
then she rose up, and, like a furious steed, 
dashed on frantically inthe wake of the 
burning wreck. 

It was a scene of grandeur and borror, 
which it would be aifficult to equal, and 
excited awe inevery heart. The force of 
the wind was tremendous, and the two 
vessels drove on wadly before it, 

The wreck was now one mass of flames, 
the red glare of which lit up the fcamiug 
sea and tbe sky above, showing the out- 
lines of the brig, and the faces of her crew, 
with terrible distinctness, 

The two vessels were running In parallel 
lines, and were not more than half a mile 
apart, Suddenly a towering mass of smoke 
and flame shot up into thesky. This was 
followed bya errific report, and then all 
was black darkness. Tne powder in the 
magezine had exploded, and that was the 
last that was ever seen of that poor doomed 
sbip. 

Ail that night the gale continued, and 
sbortly alter daylight it moderated, and by 
noon ithad blown itself out, the clouds 
roae, and the weather cleared up. 

Captain Dunnett and the mate were at- 
tended with all tbe kindness and atieniion 
which was necessary for men in their ex- 
hausted condition. 

Jarvise was delirious; and many weary 
days aud restiess nights passed before be 
showed any signsof recovery. But he pul- 
ted through at last, 

The Captain was also for atime entirely 
prostrate; but he, too, gradually regained 
his strength, and in a fortnight was on deck 
again. 

Poor Jarvise was greatly embarrassed 
when he firsi met his old commander, He 
was naturally of a humane disposition; and 
now that the frantic passion which was be- 
gotten of despair had passed away, he was 
heartily ashamed of his conduct, 

“] was not myself, Captain Dunnett,’ be 
said, apologetically. “I was mad with 
hunger and despair. Tne devil seemed to 
have got into my heart; and when I reflect 
on the thouglts that passed through my 
mind, and the things I planned during 
that time, my mind is filled with borror, 
and 1 blush with sbame when! think o! 
them.” 

“] am sure you do, Mr. Jarvise,’ repiicd 
the Captain, soothingly; “let us forget al! 
about it.’’ 

“Forget it, Oaptain Dunnett!” oried the 
mate, plaintively; ‘1 sball never forget 1\! 
The misery and the torment of that dread- 
fal time will haunt me to my dyiDg 
day.” 

“A dreadful time, truly,’’ replied the 





ten minutes the whole of the after part of | 
Heaven that no othertwo men may 


Captain, solemnly; “and 1 can only prey 
ever 


be called on to pass through sucd & 


l ordeal as we did 
Amen 


sried the mate. 
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The King of Snakes. 


BY J.D. K. 








in my time, but the strangest thing I 

ever saw was up inthe north of India 
about two years after I firat went out; and 
it was so remarkabiein every way that I 
would never have believed it if I badn’t 
seen 't myself, 

In all your travela in India, have you 
ever been ata place called Jabalpur or 
Jubbulpore, just about midway across from 
Bombay to Calcutta? Well, then, you 
must remember the military cantopment 
which lies just on the edge of the great 
plain that stretches all the way from the 
native town tothe foot of the citadel rock. 
Tbat’s where | was quartered at the time, 
and that’s where the thing bappened that 
I’m going to tell you about. 

Just then I was very much taken up 
with finding out alil could about serpent 
cuarming; for, since 1 came out to India, I 
bad heard so much of it, and seen 60 little 
(the few performances that I had seen be- 
ing very poor affairs indeed ) that I thought 
of nothing else day and night. 

S> you may think how pleased I was 
when, about a week after we got to Jub- 
bulpore, poor Charlie Delamere (who was 
killed two years later in one of the battles 
o! the Sikh War) came bursting into my 
quarters one morning, calling out: 

“Now, Dick, old boy, here’s a chance for 
you. There's a serpent charmer going to 
perform inthe ‘cowpound’ (courtyard), 
and my fellow Lal Dase says he’s the best 
man they’ve g% in the whole district.” 

Oat | tiew like a rocket, and there, sure 
enough was atall, bony fellow in Hindu 
dress, sitting on the ground, witn a big 
round basket in front of him, out of whicn 
ne drew three or four cobra, the deadliest 
snake in all India 

He took up two of them, one in each 
hand, and let them coil round and round 
his arms; and then he twisted another 
round his neck like a rope; and then he 
took three more out of the basxet, and be- 
gan to play on a reed pipe, whereupon the 
three last snakes reared up on en‘, and be- 
gan to sway themselves to and fro in time 
to the music 

By this time, what with ourselves and 
what with our native servants, as well as 
the bangers on of the cantonment, there 
was a pretty big crowd gathered round 
bim; and we were all staring as bard as we 
could, when suddenly the dancing snakes 
st pped sbort, and the others that were 
wriggling about bis neck and wrists stood 
as Btill as if they were turned to stone, 

The conjurer iooked biack 9s night, and 
blew away harder tban ever; but to all ap- 
pearance be might have blown till his teeth 
fell out, for bis snakes never budged. All 
at once a sort of whistle was heard from the 
crowd, and instantly the snakes dropped 
off the conjurer’s body, and ran straight 
towards the throng of people, and the 
danc'ng snakes ran after them. 

As you may think, the crowd scattered 
in all direciiuns when they saw these dead- 
ly creatures coming right at them; and one 
man—the only one who didn’t run away— 
was left standing by himself in tne middle 
of the courtyard. 

Now, there was nothing out of the way 
in this man’s appearance. He was simply 
a small, meagre, very dark native, in ordi- 
nary Eastern dress, But, the moment I 
set eyes on him, | felt something as like 
downright fear asa soldier would care to 
confest; and so, apparently, did the snakes 
themssives; for when they came up close 
to nim (which they did, as I couid not belp 
fancying, more as if mastered by some 
overwhelming force than of their own free 
will), they stopped short suddenly, and 
lay outetretched in the dust, as though dead 
or dying. And asifthat wasn’t enough, 
the old serpent charmer bimself came 
crawling salopg after bis snakes, and, 
crouching before this unknuwn man, 
whined imploringly— 

“Mercy, mercy, Rajah Nagon!’’ (King of 
Snakes), 

‘King of Snakes!’’ muttered our senior 
captain; “there was afeliow of that name 
who did wonderful things when 1 was at 
Nagpur three years ago, and thit man isa 
good deal like him, Can he be the same 
party?” 

He spoke so low that even we could only 
just bear what he said; bat to our utter 
amazement, the stranger (who stood at 
leasttwenty yards away) instantly anewer- 
ed, in perfectiy good Englisb: 

“Tamthat man, and what I did then I 
can do now. Here, fellow,” he added,turn- 
ing to the serpent charmer, who was atill 
cowering at his feet, “take up thy snakes 
and be gone!” 


The oon) urer 


] = SEEN a good many strange things 


beyed, seemingly very 





glad to get away; and I notice! that as he 
picked up the snakes they began to wrig- 
gie most violently, as if life had just come 
back to them. 

“Poob! it's all rubbish!” whispered 
Coarile Delamere to me. ‘The fellow can 
no more do wonders than | can; it’s only 
that he’s a little better snake charmer than 
the other fellow.’’ 

Then the mysterious man raised his 
head, and I saw his eyes for the first time. 
I can’t tell you what a turn they gave me, 
and no wonder, forif ever I saw aserpent's 
eyes ina man’s head, 1 surely saw them 
then. 

They were smail, and as green as emer- 
alds; and when he opened them fully they 
flashed and sparkled as if they were on 
fire, 

“If I do something which no one else 
could do, Oapitaun Sabib,’’ said he, looking 
straight at Delamere, ‘will you believe 
tbat I can work wonders then?” ‘ 

Oharlie looked rather queer, as well he 
might; for it seemed tmpossible for any 
mortal ears, however quick, to hear at 
twenty yards’ distance a whisper that I 
could barely catch when it was spoken 
right into my ear, But be wasn’t going to 
let himself be put down so easily, and he 
answertd— 

“If you could draw together into one 
place all the snakes in that jungle behind 
us, then, perhaps, I might think something 
of your power.”’ 

‘I can do that, too,”” said Rajah Nagon, 
not boastfully in the least, but just as any 
man might state a well-cnown fact, 

We ail looked at each other, not knowing 
quite what to say to this; aad two or three 
of us were beginning to laugh (though I 
can tell you 1 wasn’t one of them), when 
the colonel himseli struck tn. 

“If you can do a8 you say, Rajah 
Nagon,’’ cried he, “I'll gladly give youa 
handred rupees” ($50) “for the job, for 
I’ve lost two men already by suake bites, 
and | don’t want tolose any more,”’ 

‘To-morrow at sunrise it sball be done,” 
answered the Snake King, as quietly as 
ever. 

And then be disappeared into the crowd 
so suddenly that nobody could see where 
he went to, and pienty of the native ser- 
vants were ready to make oath that he had 
vanished before their very eyes, 

l can promise you we wereallup early 
next morning; and long before sunrise 
every man of our mess was out on tue plain 
in front of the cantonment, to see what 
would happen. Kut when we got there, it 
seemed as if the whole town had turned 
out; for the news of what was to be done 
had run through the whole place, and the 
story lost nothing in the telling. 

Just as the first ray of sunshine streamed 
along the great pisin, our friend the King 
of Snakes appeared in the midst as sudden- 
ly as if he bad risen through the earth, 
which I’ve no doubt the natives fully be- 
lieved that be had, Instantly the whole 
crowd feli back, and left him standing 
alone, 

Then he fixed those terrible eyes of his 
upon the edge of the jungle, and, stretch- 
ing out bis hands towards it, as if beckon. 
ing some one to nim, broke out into a kind 
of chanting song. 

It was the wildest, weirdest, ghostlicst 
kind of sound that 1 ever heard—now low 
and dreary as the moan of a sick child, and 
then again swelling up sbrill and high, 
like the blast of a storm through a jeafiess 
forest, 

I can’t say how it aftected the others, but 
I know it made me tingle from head to 
toot; and if 1 hadn’t mopped iny ears, | 
think I sbould have gone mad. 

Presently we saw a strange glistening all 
along the the dark border of the jungle, 
and then the ground in front of it began to 
quiver and creep, as if it were alive; and 
when we looked closer, the whole surlace 
was one sheet of crawling snakes of all 
colors and sizes—large and small, venom- 
ous and non-venomous alike—all coming 
straight onward to where the Serpent 
King stood alone in their midst, with 
outstretched hauds, chanting his ghostly 
song. 

Bat here, again, it seemed to me that 
they came on as if drawn by an irresisti- 
ble power, ratber than of their own accord; 
and once or twice 1 thought (though it may 
bave been only my fancy) that I could see 
some cf them struggle to swp short and 
turn back to the jungie. 

Altogether, it was anything buta pleasant 
sight, although I could notturn my 6) 68 
away from it. But the colonel viewed it in 
avery different light, and lost no time in 
sending out parties of native soldiers upon 
the flanks of this serpent army, with 
swords, bill books, or heavy 
clubs. 

And now tl 
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Kill, kill, kill, they went on, till the 
ground was fairly paved with scaly bodies; 
but fresh bostsacame on every moment, 
right over tbe corpses of their comrades, 
without ever pausing or showing any sign 
of fear. 

And «still Rejah Negon’s weird song swel- 
led higher and higher, as if keeping time 
to the blows of the destroying clubs and 
«words, 

Just then leaw Chariie Delamere at my 
elbow, looking as white as a ghost, 

“I'll never make fun of that fellow’s 
power again,” whispered he. “They say 
seeing’s believing, and I'd never have be- 
lieved this if I hadn’t seen it.’’ 

At last the uproar of shouting and strik- 
ing began to die away. No more snakes 
were seen coming out of the jungle, 

Those that bad come out already were all 
killed, and our men came back quite tired 
out with killing them; but when we look- 
ed about for the Snake King himeelf he 
was gone, 

He never came back to claim bis promis- 
ed reward,and from that day (though | 
often beard his name in different parte of 
India) I never set eyes on him again, 











Live's REALITI£S,—There jaan Kastern 
story, which has ite versionin wany lan- 
guages, oi a beautiful damsel, to whom a 
genius Of surpassing power desired to give 
atalisman. He enjoined ner to take hersel! 
across a field of standing corn; she was to 
pluck the tallestand largest ear she could 
find, but she wasto gather it as she went 
forward, and never pausein her path, or 
step backward in search of her object. in 
proportion tote sise and richness of the 
ear she gathered so would be its power asa 
talisman, Many atall stock of surpassing 
excellence met her glance, but abe still 
walked onward, expecting always to find 
one more excellent, till at last she reached a 
portion of the field where the crops were 
thinner and the ears more stunted, She 
regretted the tall and graceful staiks she 
had left behind, but disdained to piok those 
which fell so far below what her ideas 
were of a perfect ear, But, alas! the stems 
grew more ragged and more scanty as she 
trod onward, Ontbe margin of the field 
they were mildewed, and when she had 
accomplished her walk through the wav- 
ing grain, she emerged on the other side 
without having gathered any ear whatever, 
Wemay apply this mystic little Luscha 
fable to the realities of daily life. 


—_—_—_—D 

QUBER STREKT PAVEMENTs,—A (Ger- 
man engineer, Herr Busse, bas nade some 
experiments with India rubber pavement 
inthe town of Linden, in Hanover. Tne 
first attempt was on the carriage road over 
the Goethe bridge, and the result was so 
favorable that the work was extended, 
Experiments are now being carried on in 
Kerlin and Hemburg, and the results have 
veen extremely setisfactory. India rubber 
is said to combine the hardness of the stone 
pavement with the elasticity of asphalt, but 
rubber pavement does not become #0 allp- 
pery as asphalt, Of otber unusual mater- 
ials for pavement it may be mentioned that, 
both in St, Petersburg and Cronstadt, cast- 
iron is used to a considerable extent for the 
pavement of streets, the surface being of 
course, cast insuch a manner as to give 
the horses a safe footing. 
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CuRIOUS BEQUES#I.—A curious testa. 
mentary clause in the will of a New York 
gentieman was the following—“I own 
seventy-one pairs of trousers, and I strictly 
enjoin my executors to hold @ public sale 
at which these shall be sold to the highest 
bidder and the proceeds distributed to the 
poor of the city. 1 further desire that these 
garments shail in no way be examined or 
meddled with, but be disposed of as they 
are found at the time of my death, and no 
purchaser to buy more than one pair.” The 
sale was held, and the trousers were sold 
to seventy-one purchasers, each of whom 
discovered !n one of the pockets bank -notes 
r-opresenting @ thousand do)lara, 

——— 

THK expenditures of Paris actresses for 
tueir dresses bave reached such an ex 
travagant figuro that at least one well- 
known act: oss bas refused to continue her 
engagement because she coald not afford 
to buy the dresses needed for a new play 
that was about to be produced. Her salary 
was §) 000 per year, and her dresses alone 
had cost ber $s 000 during the laa year, 
although there bad been but three plays, 

- —>_ 2. <a 

THEY are the strong ones of the tarth, 
the tmighty tood for good or evil—those 
who know how Ww keep silence whben it is 
a pain anda grief tothem; those who give 
time to thelr own souls to wax strong 





against temptation, or to the powers of 
wrath to stamp upon them their withering 
passay 6. 





Scientific and Useful. 


Purs Mitg.—The demand for pure milk tn 
cities and towns ts likely to {increase faster 
than the population. Multitndes of people 
are not yet aware of ite value as an article 
of dally diet. Milk and bread are far better 
for children than the cakes and pies that are 
fed to them In such abundance now. As the 
lawe of health become better known such 
things as milk and eggs will have @ better 
market. They are natural products, while 
cakes, pies andthe whole brood of condl- 
mental dishes are devioes that discredit good 
sense more or lees. 





To Lessem Acoipsyts —A very useful tn- 
vention, tending to lessen the possibility of 
accidents in factories, is now being exten- 
sively adopted in England. The breaking 
of a glass, which is adjusted against the wall 
of every room in the mill, will at once stop 
the engine, an electric current being estab- 
lished between the room and the throttle 
valve of the engine, shutting off the steam 
in ao instant. By this means the engine 
was stopped at one of the mills recently in 
afew seconds, and a young girl whose 
clothes had become entangled tn an upright 
shaft was released uninjured. 


Kusssx GLoves.—From Boston comes the 
report that so many accidents have been 
caused by the picking up of live electric 
wires by people who were ignorant of the 
risk they were taking, that the Board of 
Police in that city bas ordered that the in 
spector of the police signal service provide 
all divisions of the department with two 
pairs of rubber gloves, rubber-handled nip- 
pers and “climbers,” such as are used by 
linemen in climbing telegraph poles. One 
pair of each of these articles will be kept in 
the wagon house and the others in the sta 
tion, so as to be at hand in the case of an 
emergency. 


Coral VaRnisu For Winpows.—A Conti 
nental exehavge, referring to the evil of 
fading or bleaching of many kinds of color- 
ed articles when exposed in the store win- 
dows, says that this fading or bleaching is 
brought about only by the white rays of the 
sun's light, and, where it occurs, it shows 
that the glass is more or less perfectly color 
lees. Itis found that if, instead of such 
colorless glass, the window panes oonsist of 
giass which ts slightly yellow the bleaching 
or fading process is prevented. Where the 
glass is coloriess and cannot be replaced by 
slightly yellowish tinted glass the desired 
effect may, it is said, be produced by simply 
giving the panes a coating of copal varnish. 


Farm and Barden, 


Cows —What the farmers need is to learn 
the peculiarities of each cow, and then feed 
the ones that make most cheaply the pro- 
duct he wants to make and sell, 





Tas Ferow Conneus.—The fenoe oorners 
should be as clean as any other portion ot 
the farm. They are the harboring places of 
vermin and a fruitful source of weeds. 


Oxen.—Does it pay to keep oxen? Where 
the roads are rough in winter, and travel 
very diMoult, an ox team can be made 
serviceable, especially for hauling woul or 
heavy loads. Where the roads are kept in 
good condition the horses are better ade pt- 
o4 for service. 


Swamp Lawsp.—Thousands of acres ap 
preaching the character of swamp tana, 
profitiess in cultivation and worth litue for 
“razing, because their grasses are of wow 
quality, may be made tore productive 
than the adjacent lands by judicious drain- 
ing, and nothing more. 


Cake im Keerino.—Butter, cream, milk, 


and flour are pecullarly Itable to absorb 
eMuvia, and should therefore never be kept 
in mouldy rooms or places where there are 
sour liquids or green vegetables, such as 
onions, Cabbages, and turnips, smoked fish 
or bacon, or any kind of food of @ strony 
flavor, 

Hoes.—A Nebraska farmer ia quoted as 
saying: “When my hogs become sick and 
refuse Wo eal, instead of dosing them with 
medicine, 1 load a few of them into a wagon 
and tame them out riding, driving pell- me! 


over the lots and pastures, seeking the 


roughest places I can find. After «few such 
drives hogs that before refused to eat begin 
to feed and get better. Lhave not lost 
single hog since I began this tre:tusent.”’ 

W oopd-Cuorrisa. —The most dangeroas 
pert of wood chopping ts cuttlig off sap 
lings freshly bent over by falling trees At 
the first stroke they will usually «plit up, 
and one portion files back o- aideweys with 
power sufficient) to knock ® horses over or 
Pierce him through, Choppers have lashed 
thelr axes to long poles amd done their cut 
ting from # safe Alstance Another dauge: 
ous operation ts to cutdown a tree when 
another chopped off tree ! eans against ft, f 
Itcan seldom be told w hich way they w 
fall, and then the leantsig tree is Mable 
Grop straight down a any moment and 
catch the chopper tn a lead fa 
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I Copy Ore Year, ......ccccccccceesccceccecseeses O8 OO 
@ Coptes One VY ERG. ccccccccccescccccccccccceccoss 8.68 
4 Copies One Year, and One to getter-up of 
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10 Copies One Year, and Une lo getter-up of 
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Additions to Ulube can be made at any time during 
the year at came rate. 

It ls mot required that all the members of « Ulub 
be at (he same postofiice: 

Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Check, 
or Registered Letter, 

Always enclose postage for correspondence requlr- 
ing separate reply, to insure response. 

ADVERTIAING KATEA FURNIBSUBD ON APFPLICA- 
Tion, 

Acidress all letters to 

THE SATUBDAY EVENING PONT, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
ublication office, T4 Sansom st. 


A PREMIUM T0 SUBSCRIBERS 


THe Post will send as a premium to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
year’s subscription in advanoe, either the 
magnificent picture of “CurieT Berore 
PILATS,’’ which we have deacribved in for- 
miner iasues, or the two splendid companiou 
photo gravures “InN Lovrg"’’ and “Tus 
PRAORMAKER."’ They are printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are inasize 12x 16 
incheseach, The subject of the first namea 
“In Love” representa a young couple 
dreased in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
most courteous attention. Kverything in 
the work ia full of lifeand beauty. In the 
second picture, ‘‘The Peacemaker,” the 
couple have piainiy hadaquarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them “make itup.’’ Kach picture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se- 
quel and complement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parior or sitting- 
rooin, never came from the hands of an ar- 
tint. 

Remember we send either “Ohrist Before 
Pilate,” orthe Zwo Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravures “In Love" and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 00 for TH Post one year, 


Resolutions. 

When the bolls were ringing as the Old 
Year died, there were millions of people 
who shaped all kinds of emphatic resolves 
concerning their conduct for the coming 
year. 

It seems odd that men should regulate 
their spiritual and temporal affairs accord. 
ing to the movements of the earth around 
the sun; but so it is. Perhaps we should 
rather gay ‘‘attempt to regulate,’’ for, al- 
though millions of excellently virtuous 
promises ms.y be made, yet most of them 
are sadly in danger of passing into oblivion 
before the spring flowers begin to peep. 

We are such hopeful creatures, we all 
have such « powerful secret belief in our- 
selves, that no feat of self-denial or strenu- 
ous effort seems to be at all difficult—while 
it is still in the distance, 

Those who have traveled much and 








made the acquaintance of many must have. 


noticed how vigorously the feeblest of per 
sons believe in some visionary power which 
they believe they will exercise in the dim 
future. 

The worst of us always hopes to do bet- 
ter, the besotted drinker hiccoughs out his 
determination two do better atter New Year's 
Day; the thief in prison vows that he will 
lead a new life when he enters the world 
once more; the gambler, who is more 
plagued with re.oorse than any other man, 
usually is ready to swear that he will not 
touch cards or dkve any more when once 


the momentous p: int of time is’ passed 

W hither fleet aL! the passionate resolves? 
Whither fleet all the prayers and hopes? 
Alas, the majority fly away into the limbo 


of dead things, and they have no more 
effect on human life and fortunes than the 
sough of a wind that has blown long years 
ago! 

To us there is nothing drol) in this futile 
exertion of feeble willa; the mere fact that 
the exertion is made at al! affords one hope- 
ful symptom to the generous observer. 

If all the thousands of diaries scribbied 
on New Year's Eve could only be brought 
in one flash before a discerning man, he 
would not mock the poor folk who set 
forth so very confidently their programme 
for the New Year. 

Truly we have need of humble hearts! 

We have a notion that differs widely from 
that of the ordinary moraliste—we think 
that when a resolution is once definitely 
uttered it may generally be regarded asa 
nullity. 
In years of searching we have not been 
able to finda reason for this mysterious 
phenomenon, but we know it isan indu- 
bitable fact, and one of the strangest in our 
strange life. 

We never yet knewa person good at 
performance who was free with promis 
ing. 

* Let us diverge for a inomentand pick up 
a curioue illustration which seems singu- 
larly apposite. If you question thoroughly 
sbout a hundred students who have just 
undergone a severe six-days’ examination, 
you wiil find that almost all of them will 
aay, ‘‘As soon as ever my papers were 
done, I felt as if the {whole subject had 
passed clean out of my mind.’’ 

Over and over again men have ejacula 
ted, when they looked at theif own old 
examination exercises, ‘‘How on earth did 
L ever write that?’’ The ,effect of severe 
training remains, but definite facts fade a 
little after the brain has once put them into 
words. 

In much the same way it seems as though 
a resolve becomes weakened when once 
made vocal. 

Take the case of work. Only a few ex- 
ceptional persons ever like work for its 
vwn sake, and some men are fond of mak- 
ing the most elaborate promises in their 
diaries as to the prodigies of regular wil 
which they intend to perform. Somehow 
these exploits are never brought off; the 
resolation is uttered and it fades into fu. 
wility. 

Our experience is that, if you have any- 
hing to do, the best plan is to say nothing 
sbout it even to yoursela. but. without 
any ‘“‘high-falutin’’ resolves, start at once, 
and bear the pinch of starting bravely, un- 
til, like a cramped jade, you have warmed 
to work.’ 

That is a piece of simple advice, but most 
people, we think, will find it useful 

We have found it about the maddest 
thing conceivable for a man to delay start 
ing On any task until he feels ‘‘in the hu- 
mor.”” With every delay the ‘‘humor’’ 
grows weaker and weaker, until at length 
it vanishes altogether, and we have the 
artists who are disreputable sots, the poets 
who cannot write a line, and the journal. 
iste who lurk, shirtless and shoeless, in 
public honses, and the mechanics who 
come to the workhouse. 

We say, ‘‘By all means let your mind lie 
fallow at intervals, but never let your rest 
last very long. A systematic idler may do 
grand work; a chronic idler is a pestilent 
abomination.’’ 

One of the most foolish penmen who 
ever pretended to speak with authority had 
the impudence to say recently that the 
Philistine test of production is vulgar. He 
meant that a man need not do anything so 
long as he has latent power. 

Whata pretty doctrine for the charla- 
tans! What a pretty tenet for the poets 
who cannot turn outa song! We hope no 
one will take his advice, 

The safe plan is to keep your resolution 
to yourself, like a sort of central fire; barely 
whisper it to your own heart; go straight 
at your task and start it without thinking 
anything save that there is an effort to be 
made and that, as in the hunting-field, 
‘the longer you crane the less you will 
like it.’’ 

OO = 

ALWAYS suspect a mao who affects great 
softness of manner and unrufiled evenness 
Of temper, and an enunciation studied 
.0ow and deliberate. Thesethings are a)! 
unnatural, and bespeak a 
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discipline into which he who has no pur 





puse of craft or design to answer, cannot 
submit to drill himself. The more success- 
ful knaves are usually of this description— 
as smooth as razors dipped in oil, and as 
sbarp They affect the innocence of the 
Gove, which they have not, in order to 
hide the cunning of the serpent, which 
they have. 


Tax beslthful body demands that the 
muscles be used to keep them strong and 
vigorous; nor does it shriok from the task. 
But afterwards it also demands quiet and 
repose with equal imperativeness, and if 
either be denied its normal! strength will 
decline, its life will deteriorate, and of 
course the happiness which c mes from 
physical health will diminish in like ratio. 
Just 80 it is with al] human faculties. 

Harriness is the very light and sun of 
the whole animated universe; and where 
she is not it were better that nothing should 
be. Without her, wisdom is but a shadow, 
virtue a name; she is their sovereign mie- 
tress; for her alone they labor—to epj>y 
and to communicate her is their eftort and 
the consummation of their toil. 

No man is without some quality by the 
due application of which he might deserve 
well of the world; and whosoever he be 
that has but little in his power, should be 
in haste to do that little, lest he be con 
founded with him that can do nothing. 

Trerk isa holy love and a holy rage, 
and our best virtues never glow so briphily 
as when they are excited in a just cause. 
Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes has 
also smothered many virtues; and the best 
of us are better when aroused. 

SmaL. miseries, like sma)] debts, hit us 
in so many places and meet us at 80 many 
turns and corners, that what they want in 
weight they make up in number, and ren- 
der it less hazardous to stand a cannon ball 
than a volley of bullets. 

TmEBRE are degrees of contentment; but 
it will be found that the most contented are 
those who are engaged in useful work of 
some kind, down into which thought flows, 
and that the’least contented are those who 
are idle. 

Tus happiness that is quite understood 
at last becomes tiresome; to give it a zest 
we must have upe and downs; the difficul 
ties which are usually mingled with love 
awaken passion and increase pleasure. 

DisaPPOINTED iove makes the misery of 
youth; disappointed ambition that of man- 
kind, and successful avarice that of old 
age. These three attack us through lile, 
and it is our duty to stand our guard. 

Iv we can take to duty kindly and make 
of her a litelong triend, she will reassure 
the heart that feels that it is breaking, and 
give it a foretaste of happiness perhaps 
when it shall really break at last. 

Ir we could throw Ourselves away, like 
broken china, every time we think we pave 
spoiled ourselves and all our story, the 
backyards of creation would be iuil of 
broken flinders of us. 

Tax all reasonable advantage of that 
which the present may offer you. It isthe 
only time which is reaily ours. Yesterday 
is buried forever; to morrow we may never 
see. 

INCIVILITY is not a vice of the soul, but 
the effect of several vices—of vanity, igno- 
rance of duty, laziness, stupidity, distrac- 
tion, contempt of others and jealousy. 

We ought not to look back unless it is to 
derive useful lessons from past errors, and 
for the purpose of profiting by dear bought 
experience. 


ENVELCPED in &common mist, we seem 
to walk in clearness ourselves, and behold 
Only the mist that enshrouds others. 

READING furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge; it is thinking that 
maxes what we read ours 
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MaxkBE no excuse for doing wr 


The World’s Happenings. 





“Leo,’’ Long Branch’s beer drinking 
dog, is dead, 


A bill awarding pensions to army nurses 
bas been introduced in Congress. 


It is estimated that 110000000 Euro. 
pean egas were eaten In the United States last year. 


A boom for Dom Pedro’s election as 
President of Brazil has been started in the new Ke- 
public, 


A jeweller named Luck, in Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., has been burned out twice since No- 
vember last. 


A descriptioa sent to the Columbus, O. 
police headquarters said a missing man was 65 years 
old and small! for bis age. 


The grip took in the whole country, and 
the deaths from itare computed at 10,000, of which 
Baltimore bad the largest proportion. 


Wea Chester is preparing to send a ship- 
mentoflarge walnut logsto Germany, where they 
are to be cut up for veneering and gun stocks, 


A negro baby at Hupkinseville, Ky., 
which isjust three months old, can talk with fluency 
and distinctness, It is the daughter of a preacher, 


A Nebraska farmer says that when his 
hogs lose their appetite he takes them out riding ina 
lumber wagon and jolts them over the roughest 
places he can find, 


A 8t. Louis physician thinke if jast as 
important that the earsof railroad employes, and 
particularly the ears of locomotive engineers, should 
be scientifically tested as well as their eyes, 


Christopher Columbus lives at Egg Har- 
bor City, N. J. He recently testified there in a mur- 
der case. Christopher said that death, in his opin- 
ion, was not too great a punishment for an extrava- 
gant wife, 


A dog in Long Branch bas developed a 
penchant for running to fires, and cannot only dis- 
cern the fire alarm but knows whence the alarm is 
sent, and proceeds there at the top of his speed and 
in fullcry, 


At Auburn, Cal., a woman, while watch- 
ing her hens scratching in the garden, saw them un- 
earth a bright object and try their bills upon it. She 
took it into the house and it proved to bea plece of 
gold worth $57, 


Farmer Becker, of Coolbaugh, Luzerne 
county, found a 300-pound bear under his haystack a 
few daysago. Heand his son, a strapping young 
fellow of 22, hada tussie with it and after a hard 
fight they killed it, 


Daniel Glock and his wife, of Carondelet, 
Me., in celebrating their twenty-fi/th wedding anni- 
versary also celebrated the Oth birthday of each. 
The birthday of each of their three children falls aiso 
upon the wedding anniversary. 


A French woman bas got up a public 
contest, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to 
the rellef of the sufferers from the Antwerp fire, in 
which the prizeisto be awarded to the woman who 
speaks the most words in an hour, 


Two beggare—Charies Gerke, aged 58 
years, and Mary Eichmiller, aged 60—were recently 
married at Louisville, Ky. When the Magistrate 
asked the groom how they would get their support he 
answered: ‘‘Hustie around and live some way,’’ 


The pecple of New South Wales, who 
are objecting to the scheme for printing advertise- 
mentson the back of of postage stamps, base their 
Protest not so much on wsthetic grounds as upon the 
theory thatthe ink onthe reverse side leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth when one ‘‘licks’’ a stamp. 


A gentleman who bas just returned from 
France says thatthe American ambulances, which 
were introduced into Parisa yearor two ago, are 
now one of the recognized institutions of the French 
capital. People stand and cheeras they go ur along 
the street, and ambulance drilis are given to all dis- 
tinguished foreigners. 


Mr James A. Bradley, of Asbury Park. 


has been putting up drinking fountaina for men and 
horses, and beneath some of them are little foot-bigh 
water troughs. Over one of these little troughs Mr. 
Bradley bas thoughtfully caused to be painted a 
small sign, so thatno dog who has eyes need go 
thirsty. Thissign reads. ‘‘For dogs ** 


W Hz. Mallock, author of ‘‘Is Life Wurth 
Living?*’ bas established a bureau in [London where 
men who have noengagements foran evening may 
register themselves as ‘‘ disengaged diners,’’ and 
there may be sought by hostesses who have invited 
fourteen, but whom an unlucky; chance has seta 
tremobling through fear of having thirteen at atabie, 


Among the exhibits at the Convention ot 
the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association, in 
Indianapolis, were twocans containing beef soup, 
part ofalot prepared for the United States navy in 
1819, ‘*The contents are supposed to be in good con- 
dition; ifnot, the fermentation and creation of 
gases within would break the seal, The soup to-day 
is, therefore, 71 years old,’’ 


A prisoner down in St. Augus'ine, Fila., 
who begged enough money from passers-by to pur- 
chase some whiskey and then couldn't get the bottie 
through the bars, manufactured a funnel out of stiff 
paper and with it made connection between his 
mouth and the bottle. He didn't repeat the opera- 
ticn, however, forthe jailer wisely removed him toa 
cell that did not open tn to the street. 


Tne meanest manin Maine lives near 
Lewiston, He hadan only son, who was drafted an‘ 
killedin the war, The father now says: ‘‘l was 
short-sighted in not paying $400 for a subseti(ute, for 
Ibave been forced to bire a man ever since to help 
carry onthe farm, and it has cost me thousands 
above the price of a substitute. Besides, he wass 
master handto work, andtbe smallest eater ] ever 
saw.’’ 


An eccentric o)d man, -who lives at Sne! 
by, Micb., imagines he is President of several rai!- 
roads. He meets every train, gives orders to tht 





trainmen, passes through the cara, and asks passen- 
cere for suggestions as to the management ‘ 
a s aime a back salary of one million dows 
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LIFE’S LABOR. 


BYw.F G,. 





Don't dream, but act, my brother: 
Out in the race of life, 

Re earnest in thy younger years, 
Be active in the strife, 


High be thine alm, and steadfast, 
Thy hope be bright and clear; 
Let Pradence guide thy footsteps, 

And Faith be ever near. 


And silently, but steadfastly, 
Act well Life’s nobler part; 

The downcast soul support and cheer, 
Comfort the trembling heart, 


io forward in Life's struggie, 
Outin the race of life; 

Be earnest in thy younger years, 
He active in the atrife! 


The Dak Bungalow. 











BY MBS, JOHN OROKEB, 





off on a three days journey all by your- 

seives in a bullock tonga, to spend 
Coristmas with your husbands in the 
jungle?”’ . 

The speaker was Mra. Duff, the wife of 
our deputy commissioner, and the two en- 
terprising young women were Mrs, Good- 
child, the wite oftne police officer of the 
district, and myself, wife of the forest 
officer, 

We were the only ladiesin Karwassa, a 
little up country station, more than a hun- 
dred miles from the line of rail. 

Karwassa was a pretty place, an oasis of 
civilization, amid leagues and leagues of 
surrounding forests and jungle; it boasted 
s post office, public gardens (with tennis 
courts), a tiny church, afew well-kept 
shady roads, and half-a-dozen thatched 
bungalows, surrounded by luxuriant gar- 
dens, 

In the hot weather, all the community 
were at home, under the shelter of tbeir 
own roof-trees and punkahs, and q@ithin 
reach of ice—for we actually boasted an ice 
machine, During these hot months we had 
a0 to sp3ak, Our season. 

The deputy commissioner, forest officer, 
police officer, doctor and engineer were all 
“in,’’ and our gaieties took the form of 
tennis at daybreak, moonlight pioc-nics, 
w olst parties, little dinners, and now and 
then a beat for tiger, on which occasions we 
ladies were safely roosted in trustworthy 
trees, 

It is whispered tbat in small and isolated 
stations the fair sex are either mortal ene- 
mies or bosom friends? Iam proud to be 
in a position to state that we ladies of Kar- 
wassa, Came under the latter head, 


Mrs. Goodchild and I were especially in- 
timate; we were nearly the same age, we 
were young, we had been married in the 
same year and tasted our first experience 
of India together, we lent each other 
books, we read each other our home letters, 
helped to compose one another’s dirzee- 
made costumes and poured little confi- 
dences into one another's ears. 


We bad made numerous joint excursions 
in the cold season, had been out in the 
same camp for a month at a time,and when 
our husbands were in a malarious or un- 
civilized district, had journeyed on norse- 
back or in a bullock tongs and joined them 
at some accessible spot,in the regions of dak 
bungalows and bazaar fowL 

Mra. Duff, stout, elderly and averse to 
locomotion,contented herself with her com- 
fortable bungalow at Karwassa,her weekly 
budget of letters from her numerous olive. 
branches in England and with adventures 
and thrilling experiences at secondhand, 

‘‘And so you are oft to morrow,”’’ she con- 
tinued, addressing herself to Mra, Good- 
child. “] suppose you know where you 
are going?"’ 

“Yes,” returned my companion prompt- 
ly, unfolding a plece of fuolscap ag she 
spoke; ‘I had a letter from Frank this 
morning,and he has enclosed a plan copied 
fromthe D. P. W. map. We go straight 
along the trunk line for twodays, stopping 
at Korai bungalow the first night and Kular 
the second, yoa see; then we turn off to 
the lefton the Old Jubvulpore Road and 
make @ march of twenty-five miles, balt- 
ing ata place called Onanda; Frank and 
38 Loyd will meet us thereon Ohbristmas 

Jay.” 

“Ohanda—Chanda,”’ repeated Mrs, Duff 
with her hand to her head. “Ian’t there 
some queer story about a bungalow near 
tbere—that is unhealthy—or haunted—or 
something?” 


Julia Goodchild and I glanced at one 


A ND so you two young women are going 


another significantly, 
Mrs. Duff bad set ber face againstour ex- 
©cition allalong; she wanted us to remain 


entation and spend sristmas with 





her, instead of going this wild-goose chase 
into a partof the district we had never 
been in before, 

She assured us that we would be short of 
bullocks, and would probably baveto walk 
miles; she had harangued us on the subject 
of fever and cholera and bad water, bad 
warned so solemnly against daocoits, and 
now she was binting at ghosts, 

‘Frank says that the traveliers’ bunga- 
lows after we leave the main road are not 
in very good repair, the road isso little 
used now that the new railway line comes 
within twenty miles; but be says that the 
one in Oban ‘a is very decent, and we will 
push on there,’ returned Julia firmly. 
Julia was nothing if not tirm, she partica- 
larly prided bereelf on never swerving 
from any fixed resolution or plan. “We 
take my bullock tonga, and Mr. Loyd’s 
p-on Abdul, wno is atreasure as you know; 
be can cook, interpret, forange for pro- 
visions,and drive bullocks if the worst 
comes to the worst,’’ 

‘Ana what about bullocks for three 
days’ journey—a hundred miles if it's a 
yard?” inquired Mra, Daff sarcastically. 

“Ob, tne bazaar master bas sent on a 
chuprassie and five natives, aud we shall 
finda pair every five miles at the usual 
stages. As to food, we are taking tea, bread, 
pleuty of tinned stores and the plum pad- 
ding. Weshail havea capital outing | 
assure yon, and I only wish we could have 
persuaded you into coming with us.”’ 

“Thank you my dear,’’ said Mrs, Duff 
with a patronizing smile. ‘‘1’m too old,and 
1 bope too sensibie to takea trip ofa hun. 
dred wiles in a bullock tongs, risking fever 
and dacoits and dak bungalows full of 
bandiocoots, just for the sentimental piea- 
sure of eatiagy a pudding with my husband: 
However, you are both young and hardy 
and full of spirits, and 1 wish you a happy 
Coristwwas, a speedy journey and safe re- 
turn. Mind you take plenty of qainine 
and ar.volver,” and with this cheerful 
parting suggestion, she conducted us into 
the front verandah and dismissed us each 
with a kies,tbat was at once a remonstrance 
and a validiction,. 

Beboid us the next murning, at sunrise, 
Jogging off, behind a pair of big white 
bullucks, in the highest spirits. 

In the front seat of the tonga we had 
stowed a well-filled tiffin basket, two 
Giadstone bags, our blankets and pillows, 
a bao per of provisions, and last, not least, 
Abaual., 

Julia and I and Jalia’s dog ‘Boss’’ oo- 
cupied the back seat, and as we rumbled 
past Mrs, Duff’s bungalow, with its atill 
silent compound and closed venetians, we 
mutually agreed that she was ‘“‘asilly old 
thing,’’ thatshe would have tar more en- 
joy went of ilfe ifsne were as enterprising 
as we were. 

Oar first day’s journey went off without 
a hitch, 

Fresh and well-bebaved cattle punctually 
awaitad us atevery stage. 

Tne country we passed through was 
picturesque and well-wooded; doves, pea- 
cocks and squirrels enlivened the roada, 
big black-face¢d monkeys peered at us from 
amid the crops that they were ravaging 
within a stones-throw of our route, 

The haunt of a well-known man-sating 
tiger, was impressively pointed outto us 
by our cicerone Abdul—thbis beast resided 
in some dense jungle, that was unpleasant 
ly close to human treffic, 

Morning and afternoon wore away 
speecily, and at sundown we found our- 
selves in front of the very neat travellers’ 
bungalow at Korai, 

The interior was scrupulously clean,and 
contained the usual furniture; two beds, 
two tables, four cbairs, lamps, baths; a 
motley collection of tes cups and plates,and 
last not least, the framed rules of the estab. 
lish ment and visitors’ book. 

The khansamabh cooked us an excellent 
dinner (for a travellers’ bungalow), and 
tired out, we soon went to bed and slept 
the sleep of the jast. 

Tbe second day was the same as the first 
—bighly successful in every respect, 

Oi the third morning we left the great 
highway and turned Ww the left, on to what 
was called the Old Jubbalpore Koad, and 
bereour troubles commenced! Bullocks 
were bad, lame, smal! or unbroken; one of 
Mrs. Daft'sdisma’ prophecies came to pass, 
tor after enduring bullocks who lay down, 
who kicked and ran off the road into their 
owners’ houses, or rushed violently down 
steep places, we arrived at one stage where 
there were no bullocks at all. 

It was four o’clock, and we were atill 
sixteen miles from Chanda. 

After a short consultation, Jalia and | 
agreed to walk on t the next stage or 
village, leaving Abdul to draw the neigb- 
borhood fora pair of cattie and then 


vertake us at express speed 





“Noone coming much this road now, 
mem sahib,” be said apolegetically; ‘‘vil. 
lage people never keeping tonga bullooks 
—only plough bullocks, and plenty bob- 
bery.”’ 

‘“Bobbery or not, get them.” sald Julia 
with mach decision; “mo matter if you pay 
four times the usual fare, We shall expect 
you to overtake us !n balf-an-bour,’”’ And 
having issued thie edict we walked on, 
leaving Abdai,s bullock man and two 
Villagers all talking together and yelling 
at one another at the top of their voices. 

One road was dry and sandy, and lay 
through a perfectly flat country. 

It was lined bere and there by rows of 
graceful trees, covered with wreaths of 
yellow flowers; nowand then it was bor- 
dered by a rude thorn hedge, inside of 
which waved a goiden feid of ripe jawarri; 
in distant dips inthe landscape we beheld 
noble tops of forest trees and a few red- 
rooted dweilings—the abodes of the tillers 
of the soll; buton the whole the oountry 
was silent and lonely; the few peopie we 
encountered driving their primitive little 
carts stared bard at us in stupefaction, as 
well they might- two men sabibs trudging 
along with po escort except a panting white 
dog. 

The insolent crows and lazy biue buffa- 
loes all gazed atusin undisguised ameze- 
ment as we wended our way through this 
monotonous and melancholy scene. 

One milestone was passed and then 
enotoer, and yet anotber, and stili no sign 
of Abdul, much less the tonga. 

At length we came in sight of a jarge vil- 
lage thatstretched in a ragged way at 
eithér side of the road. 

There were the usual little mud hovels, 
shops displaying, say two bunches of pian- 
tains and a few handfuls of grain, the 
usual collection of gaunt red pariah dogs, 
naked oblidren, and unearthly-looking cate 
and poultry. 

Julia aod | balted afar off undera tree, 
preferring to walt for Abdul to chaperon 
as, ere weran the gauntiet of tne village 
streets. 

Time was getting on, the sun was setting, 
men were returning from the fields driving 
bony builooks before them; women were 
re:urning from the water well, retailing 
bits of acandal; at last, toour great relief, we 
beheld Abdul approaching with the tonga, 
and our spirits rose, for we had begun to 
ask one another if we were to spend the 
oight sitting on a stone under a tamarind 
tree without the village. 

“No baliocks,”’ was Abdul's explanation. 
The same tired pair had eome on most re- 
luctantly, and in this village of cats and 
cocks and hens it wasthe same story, ‘no 
bullocks,”” Abdul brought us this heavy 
and unexpected imtelligence after a long 
and animated interview with ,the head 
man of the place, 

“What was to be done?” we demanded 
in a breath, 

“Stop here all night; going on to-mor- 
row!’’ 

‘S.op where ?’’ we almost screamed. 

“Over there,’’ replied Abdul, pointing to 
agrove of trees at some littie distance, 
“There is a travellers’ bungalow; Chanda 
ia twelve miles off.’’ 

A travelers’ bungalow! Sure enough 
there was a building of some kind beyond 
the bamboos, and we lost no time in get- 
ting into the tonga and having ourselves 
driven in that direction. 

As we passed the village street, many 
came out and etared, and one old woman 
shook her hand in a warning manner, and 
called out sometbirg ina sbrill cracked 
voice, 

An avenue of feathery bamboos ied to 
our destination, which proved to be the 
asual travelers’bungselow with white walis, 
red roof and roomy verandah; bat when we 
came closer, we discovered that the drive 
was as grase-grown asa field; jungle grew 
up wo the back o! the nouse, heavy wooden 
shutters closed all the windows, and the 
door was locked. 

There was a forlorn, desolate, dismal ap. 
pearance about the placs. It louked as if it 
bad not been visited for years. 

In answer to our shou and oalls no »ne 
appeared, but as we were fully resolved to 
spend the night there, we had the tonga 
unloaded and our eflecta piaced in the ver- 
andab, the bullccks untackied and turned 
out among the long rank grass, 

At length an old man in dirty ragged 
clotbes and with a villainous expression of 
countenance appeared from some back 
cook bouse, and seemed any-:hing but 
pleased tosec us, When Abdul told him 
of our intention of occupring the house he 
would not hear of it. 

‘Tne bungalow was out of repair; it had 
not been open for years: it was full of rate; 
it was unhealthy; plenty fever coming. We 

nust g nto Ubands,." 





N aturally we declined his hospitable sug- 
gestion. “Was bethe khansamah—ocare- 
taker of the place?"’ we inquired, 

“Yeos,’’ he admitted with a grunt. 

“Drawing government pay, and refusing 
to open a travelers bungalow!" screamed 
Julia, “Let us have no more of this non- 
sense;open the house at once and get it 
ready for usor i sball report you to the 
commissioner sabib.’’ 

The khbausamab gave ber an evil look, 
said “Missue piease,” shragged his sboul- 
ders and hobbled away, as we hoped to get 
the key, but after walting ten minutes we 
sent Abdul to search for him. and found 
that he had departed—bis lair was empty. 

There was nothing for it but to break the 
padioca on the door, which Abdul effected 
with « stone, and as 80on as the door moved 
slowly bok op ite hinges Julia and I 
burried in. 

What a dark, damp place! What a smell 
of earth, and what numbers of bata; they 
flew right In our faces as we stood in the 
doorway and tried to make out the in- 
terior, 

Abdul andthe bullock man quickly re- 
moved the shatters and let in the light,and 
then we beheld the usual dak aitting room 
—a table, chairs and two charpoye ( native 
beds), and an old pair of candlesticks; the 
table and chairs were covered with mould; 
cobwebs hung from the oellingin dres- 
fal festoons, and the walis were streaked 
with dreary green stains. { couid not re 
strain an involuntary sbudder as 1 looked 
aboat me rather biankly. 

“I should think this wasan unhealthy 
place!’’ I remarked to Julia; “it looks 
feverish—and see—the jungie comes right 
apto the back verandab—fever planta, 
Castor oil planta, young bam boos—all grow- 
ing up Ww the very wali,” 

“It willdo very weil for to-night,” she 
returned, ‘‘Oome out and walk down the 
road whilst Abdal andthe buliock man 
clean out the rooms and get dinner, Abdul 
is a wonderful man—and we won’t know 
the place in an hour’s time; it’s just the 
same as any other travelers’ bungaiow,only 
it has been neglected for years. 1 shali 
certainly report the old wretch! The idea 
ofa dak bungalow caretaker refusing ad- 
mittance and running away with the key! 
W bat le the name of this place?” she asked, 
taking out her pooket book; “did you 
bear?’ 

**Yea; I believe it is called Dakor,”’ 

“Ab, welll I shall not forget to teil Frank 
about the way we were treated at Dakor 
bungalow,” 

The red, red, sun had set at last—gone as 
it were,abruptiy behind the Mat horizon; 
the alr began to feel chilly, and the owi 
and the jackal were commencing to make 
themselves heard, 80 we sauntered back to 
the bungalow, and found it indeed trans- 
formed: swept and garnished and ciean, 

The table was neatly laid for dinner, and 
oneofour own hurricane lamps biased 
upon it, our beds had been madeup with 
our rug# and biankets, one at either end of 
the room; hot water and towels were pre. 
pared in a bath-room, and we sawa roar- 
ing fire in the cook-house In the jangle. 

Dinner, consisting of a sudden death 
fowl, ourry, and bread and pate de foie 
gras, was, to our unjaded palates, an exoel- 
lent meal, 

Our spirita rome to normal, the result of 
food and light, and we deciared to one 
another thatthis old bungalow wasa ocapi- 
tal find, and that it was really both com- 
fortable and cheerful, despite a slight 
arriere ponsee of earth in the atmosphere. 

Before going to bed we explored the next 
room, & smaller one than that we occupied 
and empty save arickety camp table which 
held some dilapidated crockery and a presa? 
The pressamelt strongly Sof mushrooms, 
and contained a man’s topee, inoh derp 
with mould,a tiffin basket and the bun. 
galow visitors’ book, 

We carried thisaway with us to read at 
leisure, for the visitors’ book in dak bun- 
gaiows occasionally contain some rather 
amusing observations, 

There was nothing funnyin this murty 
old volume! Merely a statement of who 
came, and how long they stayed, and what 
they paid, with a few remarks, not by any 
means complimentary. tothe khansamab: 
‘tA dirty, lazy rasca!,’’ said one; ‘A wur- 
derous-looking ruffian,” said another; 
“An Insolent, drunken hound,’’ said a 
third—the last entry waadated seven years 
previously. 

“(et us write our names,’’ said Julia, 
taking out ber pencil; “Mra, Goodobild and 
Mra, Loyd; December 23rd. Bungalow de- 
serted, and very dirty kKhansamak. What 
ahball we say?’' she asked, giancing at me 
interrogatively, 

‘Why, there be ia!’’ i returned with « 
little Jump, and there he waa sure enough, 


gezing in through the window 
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face of some malicious animal, more tban 
than the face of aman, that giowered out 
beneath bis filthy red turban. His eyes 
giared and roiled as if they would leave 
their socketa, his teeth were fangs, like 
dogs’ teeth, and stood out almost rpen- 
@icularly frou, his biteous mcnth; he eur- 
veyed us fur afew seconds In savage silence 
end then melted ave into the surround. 
ing Garkntas as sucdeniy a» »" appeared, 

“He reminds me oi the Cie bre cat in 
“Alice in Wonderiand,” said Julia with a 
would-be facetiousness, but I noticed that 
she iooked rather pale, 

* Let us have the shatters up at once," | 
rep.ied, “and have them well barred and 
the doors bolted. That man looked aa if he 
could cut our throata,”’ 

In a veay short timethe house was made 
fast. Abdul and the vbuilook man spread 
their mata in the front vernandab, and 
1 retired for the ntght. Before going to 
bed we had acontroversy aboutthe lamp | 
wished t keep it burninva'l night (I ama 
©) ward at heart), but Julia would not hear 
Of this-impossibletor her to sleep with a 
light in tbe room-—-and in the end | was 
ccmpelied to be content witb a candleand 
some matches on achair besideime, 1} fell 
asleep very soon. 

I fancy I tnust haves ept long and sound. 
ly, when I was awoke bya bright light 
ebining in my eyes 

So, after the ridiculous fuss she bad made 
Julia hed lit the candle after all! This waa 
ny hret thought, but when! was fuliy 
awake, i was inirtaken, or dreaming. No,1 
Was not dreaming, for l pinched my arm 
and rubbed ny eyes There was a man in 
the room, apparently another traveller, 
Who appeared to be totally anaware of our 
vicinity, and t) have made himeelf con. 
pietely at home. 

A gun care, atiilin basket, a bundle of 

lilows and rugs- the usual Indian travel- 
er's belongins—iay carelessly scattered 
On the chairs and the fi por, 

I leant up on wy elbow and gasod at the 
intruder in profound amazement. He aid 
not notice me, no moretban if | had no ex- 
istence--true, my charpoy wasin a corner 
of the room und rather in the shade, so was 
Julia's 

Julia was sound asleep aud (iow be it 
epoken) snoring. The stranger was writing 
@ letter atthe tavie facing me, Both can 
dles were drawn up close to him and threw 
@ searching lightapon the features, 

He was young and good-looking, but 
very, very pale—possibly he bad just re- 
covered from some long iliness. 

I could not see bis eyes, they weaa bent 
upon the paper before him; his hands, | 
nuticed, were well shaped, white and very 
thin, 

He worea signet ring on the third fin 
ner of the left band, and was dressed with 
a@ care and finish not often met with in the 
jungle. 

He wore some kind of light Norfoik 
jacket and a biue bird’s eye tie. In front 
of bim stood an open dispatch box, very 
sbabby and battered, and | could see that 
the upper tray contained a stout round- 
about bag, presumably full of rupees, a 
thick ro!l of notes and a gold watch, 

When | had deliberately taken in every 
itew, the unutterable calmness of this 
stranger, thus establishing bimeelfin our 
room, camé home to me most forcibly, and 
clea ns my throat, [ coughed--a clear 
decided cough of expostalation, to draw his 
attention to the enormity of his situation, 
lt bad no eflect--he must be stone deaf! He 
went on writing as indefatigably as ever, 
What he was writing was evidently a 
a theme, posaib'y a love letter, for 

© siniled as he soribbied. 

All at onoe, I observed that the door was 
sjar—two faces were peering in, a strange 
servantin a yellow turban, with cruel, 
greedy eyes, and the klansamab!—-their 
gas0 was riveted on the open dispatch bok, 
the money, the roll of notes and the watch. 

Presently the travelers’ servant stole up 
behind bis master nolselessly, and seemed 
to hold his breath; he drew a long knife 
from hie sleeve, 

Atthis moment the stranger raised his 
eyes and looked atime, Oh, what a sad, 
strange look!*a look of appeal, 

The next instant i saw the flash of the 
knife--lt was buriedin his back; he fell 
forward over his letter with a crash and a 
groan, and all was darkness. 

I tried & scream, but Il could not. My 
tongue seemed paralyzed;l covered my 
head up in the clothes, and. ob, how my 
heart beat! thuinp, thump, thamp--surely 
they must hear it, and discoverme. Half 
suffocated, at length | ventured to peer out 
for a second, 

All was silll, blask darkness--there was 
nothing to be seen but much to be beard— 
the dragging of a heavy body, a dead body, 
acros the room; then, after an epprectanie 

use, the sounds of digging outside the 

ungalow. 

Finally, the splashing of water, some one 
washing the floor, Then I awoke the 
next morning, Or came to myself—for 1 be- 
Heved I had fainted--daylight was demand- 
ing adinittanoce at every creviceia the shut- 
ters; night, itedark boursand its horrors, 
was past, 

The torture, the agony of fear, that had 
held me captive,now released me,and, worn 
out, | fell fast asleep, 

it was actualiy nine o’olock when I 
opened ny eyes, Julia was standing over 

ie and shaking me vigorously, and aay- 
ing, "Nellie, Nellie, wake; I’ve been up 
and out this twh hours: I’yveseen the head 
man o! the viliage,’’ 

‘Have your’ | assented sieeily. 

“Yes and he says there is no bu!locks to 
be had till to-morrow; we must pass anotiier 


‘Never I almost 


| 
i?! ve bad such a nig 


shrieked, ‘) J * 
ve seen a murder? 
(x? 





And atraightway I commenced, and told | 


her of my awtul experiences ‘'That khan. 
samab murdered him. He ia buried just 
outside the trout step,’’ 1 coveladed tear 
fully. “Sooner tban stay here apoiler 
night I'll walk to Chanda.” 

‘Gnposte!l murders! walk to Clan dal" she 
echoed scornfaily. “Why, you silly gir’, 
did | not sleep herein this very room, and 
sirepas soundly asatop? It was all the 
pate de foie gras, You know it nev sragroes 
with you.”’ 

“I know nothing about pats: de foie 
gras" leneweredangrily; ‘but kt iow what 
leaw. S oner than sleep auoty er night 
in this room 1’d die. I might as well—tor 
euch another night would kill noe !"’ 

Rath, breakfast, and Julia bro aught me 
round to a certain extent. I thotight bet- 
ter of tearing off to Chanda alone and on 
foot, especially as we beard (p: r cooiie) 
that our respective husbands 1 vould be 
with us the next morning—Christ: aas Day. 

We spent the day cooking, expt ring the 
country, and writing torthe Kong! tsh mail. 
Asnigot feli, 1 beco.ne more »t 4d more 
nervous, and less amenable to Julia and 
Julia's jokes. 

I would sleep in the veran@m i; elther 
there, or in the compound. In i716 bun- 
galow agaiu—-never 

Anoid witch ofa native wou in, who 
was helping Abdul to oook, agroet | wy place 
her matin the same locality a8 my mat 
tress, and Julia Goodchild valtaritly occu 
pied the big room within, alone. 

In the middie of the night I arc 
tector were awoke by tue inom 
frightful shrieks, 

We litacand!6 aud run into tt 6 bunga- 
low, and found Julia lying on thts floor in 
a dead faint. 

She did not oo.ne round for an hour and 
when she opened her eyes sue yezed abvut 
her with ashudder and displayliig syiup- 
tons of going off ayain, 80 1 instantly hun- 
ted up our flask and administe ed some 
raw brandy, aud presentiy she found her 
tongue and atiacked the old native woman 
quite viciously. 

“Tell the truth about this place!’ she 
sald fiercely. ‘‘Whatisit that it; here, in 
this room?”’ 

‘*Devils,’’ was the prompt and laconic re- 

ly. 

. 1 ee Murder has been clone here; 
teil the truth,” 

“How I knowing?’’ she whined, «I only 

r native wornan,’’ 

“An Knoglish sabib was murdered here 
seven years ago; stabbed and dragged out, 
and buried under toe steps,’’ 

“Au, bab? ab, bau! How I telling? this 
not my country,” she walled m dst pitcous- 


my pro- 
plercing, 


“Tellall you know,’’ persisted Julia. 


*“Youdo know! My husband is couiing to- | 


day; be isa police officer, You had bet- 
ter tell me than him,” 

After much whimpering and hand-wring- 
ing, we @xtracted the following informa- 
tion in jerks and quavers, 

The bungalow hada bad name, no one 
ever entered it, and in spite of tue wooden 
shutters there were lights in the winduws 
every night up to twelve o'clock. 

One day (so the villagers say), many 
years ago, a young sahib came totnis tun- 
gsiow and stayed three days. He was 
alone, He was in the forest departmerit. 

The last evening be sent hig borses and 
servants on to Chanda, and said he would 
follow in the moroing after having #ome 
shooting, he and his ‘Boy,’” but though 
his people walled twoweeks, he uever ap- 
peared— was never seen again. The k ban- 
samah declared that he and his servanttiad 
left early inthe morning, but no one met 
them, be khansainal: beoanie very sud- 
denly rich; said be had found a treasure, 
aiso he solda fine gald watch in Jubbul- 
pore, and took to drink. 

He had a bad name,, and the 
had a bad name. 


bungalow 
No one would stay there 


more than one night, and no one ever 
stayed there for many years till we came, 
The khansamab lived in the cxik Louse; 
he was always drunk. 

People said there were devi |s in the 


house, and no one would goneart it afier 
suvdown, This was ali she knew. 

‘Poor fellow, he was so good-! voking,’’ 
sighed Julia when we were avine. ‘Poor 
fellow, and he was murdered an a buried 
here,’’ 

“So ltold you,” I replied, ‘and you 
would not believe ine, but insistec| in slay- 
ing and seeing for yourself.” 

“f wish I had not—oh, | wish I 
{shall never, never forget last 
long as | live,’’ 


“That must have been his topee :ind tiflia 
basket that we saw in the press,’ 1 ox 
Cialmed, “As soon as your husba: id comes 
we wili tell him everytning, and set him 
on the track of the murderers,”’ 

Breakfast on Christinas mornin g was @ 
very doleful neal; our nerves w bre cou- 
pletely shattered by our recent e xperien- 
oes, and we could only rouse ours xives up 
to ofler a very melancholy sort of welcome 
to ourtwo husbands, when they cantered 
briskly into the compound, 

du reply to tueir (eager questio is, as to 
the cause of our lugubrious app bararce, 
pale faces and general air of wour iing, we 

avored them witha vivid deseri ption of 
our two nights in the bangalow, 

Of course, they wure loudly, rudely tn- 
creduious, and, of evures, we ‘ 


had not! 
night as 


we were very 
aDgry; Vainly we re-sia.ed our cese, end 
displayed the old topee and tiffin basket; 
they merely laughed still more he.riily 


and taiked of “nightmare,” and ga ve them 


seives such airs of coflensive Su} erioriy, 
that Julia's soul flew to a: 8, 
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verandah and In front of the steps, and if 
you don’t find the skeleton of s murdered 
men, then you may laugh at us for ever, 

With Julia impulse meant action, and 
before | could say the words I was out of 
the compound, with my arm wedged under 
here; we went and sat on a littie stone 
bridge within a stone's throw of the bungs- 
iow, glum and silent enough. : 

What a Coristusas Day! Half an hour's 
delay wasas inuch as Julia's patience could 
DO K. 

We then retraced our steps and dis- 
covered what seemed to &e the whole vil 
jage in the dak bungalow compound, 

Frank came hurrying towards us, wav- 
fog us frantically away. Noneed for ques 
tions; bis face was enough, They bad found 
i 
"inant Goodchild bad koown iim—he 
wasin iis own depiriment, a prowising 
and most popular young fellow; bis name 
was Gordon Forkes; ne bad been missed 
but never traced, and there was a report 
that he had been gvred and killed in the 


ln the same grave was found the battered 
disp tech box, by which the skeleton was 
indentified, 

Mr. Goodebild and my busband rein 
tered the body undera tree, and read tue 
burial services over it, Ne.lie and | and all 
Lhe village patriarchs altended as inourners 

The khansamah was eagerly searched for 
~-alas!in vain. 

He disappeared from that part of the 
to bave been de- 
yvoured by atigerin the Juausa jungles; 
vut this is to good to betrue, We left the 
hateful bungalow with all speed that same 
afternoon, (and spent tne remainder of the 
Curisiinas Day at Cuanda. It was the least 
merry Christusas we ever remnembered, 

fhe Goodcuiids and ourselves have sub 
scribed and placed a granite cross, witb his 
nane and the date of his death, over 
Gordon Forbe’s lonely grave, and the news 
of the discovery of the skeleton wasdu'y 
forwarded tothe proper authorities, aud 
alsu tothe unfortunate young wan's reé- 
jations, and to these were sent the dispatch 
box, letters and ring. 

Mrs. Duff was full of curiosity concern- 
ing our trip, We informed her that we 
spent Cbhristumas at Chanda, as we had 
Origivally intended, witb our busbands, 
tha. they bad provided an excellent din- 
ner of black buck and jungle fowl, and the 
plum pudding surpassed all expectations; 
but we never told ber a word about our two 
nights’ balt at Dakor bungalow. 
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A Balloon Story. 
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\TRANGE and fearful ramors were 
flying avout the country; the iaborers 
when out after dusk looked uneasily 

ovor their shoulders; mauy of the women 
refused to stir from their cottages on the 
will-side, 

For an awful sight had been seen of late, 
floating in the still, thundery atmosphere 
—s large balloon, from which flame and 
norribie lights bad proceeded at night—and 
a shepbard, who bad came down from the 
mouutain tops, had declared tuat, when on 
a lofty crag, ve nad seen this ghostly balloon 
descend so low that be nad looked in the 
oar; sulphurous fumes were emitted there 
from, weird, lurid flashes were given fortb; 
and, lying at full length, was something 
white, and still, and terrible, 

But tunis was not all. Tne silence of the 
night had been broken by moaning and 
groaning, and a dishevel.ied shadowy 
suan—vr spirit— bad been seen looking up 
to heaven with streaming eyes and clasped 
hands, as he ran wildly from rock to rock 
in the vain eflort to follow the balloon. 

Towards dusk a youog girl rushed into 
tue village crying, ‘1t is coming down! it is 
caught op the rcecksl’ 

There was no need to ask what had 
caught, for everyone knew. The entire 
population had left their occupations and 
followed her, scrambling up ths mountain 
side in their scagerness to be first. Tuere 
iay tue huge balloon, tossing from side to 
side, until at length it settled downon the 
ground, 

Before anvone could approach, a gaunt 
skeisten like figure rushed up,as it seemed, 
from (the earth beneath, cryjog, ‘Keep 
away; keep away!’ 

Twilight bad disappeared, in the dark- 
nass (he aerolite and the ropes sbone like 
vivid fire, The wild nan kuelt beside the 
ear, and as he looked into it exclaimed 
doudly, ‘Il cali you and heaven to wituess 
tuatd Kiiied ber; 1 killed ber!’ 

At the sound of his voice tne spell was 
broken, the peopie surrounded him, A 
young women Of surpassing beauty lay 
dead in the car: in her hand she clasped a 
withered lily: 

The site of her suddenly aroused in the 
Villagers the wildest fury, one of those 
strange bursts of passion swept over them 
Simuitansously, Whicu, in the history of 
nations, a6 sulmetimes 80 unaccountable 
and yet are of such terrible account. 

‘‘He has murdered her,’ they yelled in 
their pecaliar patois; ‘'we will kill him,” 

‘Who was sue?’ they demanded of the 
atranger. 

‘Soe was my wife,’’ 

‘Hany him!’ shouted one, 
over the cliff.!”’ said anotuer, 
tuimmuil arose, 


“Throw bim 
and a wild 





| 


Meantime the women,with gentie hands, 
had taken up the body and laid it on the 


———_< 


plosion, and then total darkness succeeded, 
The fury of the mob increased. Kj)! 
bin!’ they shouted unanimously. 

The stranger foided bis arms across his 
wasted chest, and said with something of 
dignity, and inasingularly refined voice 
‘D> witb me 6s you will,” 

The women lingered near the body, but 
the men took him at bis word and began t) 
hurry bim down the slope towards the 
vilage. Seeing bow heavily his feet drag. 
ged, they roughly seized bim by tha 
elbows and pushed him along. A dark 
figure was seen coming to meet then: it 
was the Cure, 

‘*Whatis this, my children?’ he aaskei, 
A vabel of tongues endeavored to explain, 
out the good priest understood one thing if 
be understood nothing else, and this was 
that a fellow-creature was in urgent dan. 
ger, and needed instant deliverance, 

He made the men loose their hold, 
This man shail be my prisoner he said,”’ 
if just'ce require him to begiven up, | wii! 
g ve bim upto the proper auiboritier,though 


noi toyou. Do youall wish to be mur. 
do e-s?”’ 
“ne is a murderer on bis own oon- 


fess'on,’’ they replied. 

“And who are you that you should be 
avengers of bio d?”’ said the priest sternly, 
‘‘Briog him to my bouse, and I will bs re. 
sponsible that he is forthcoming when 
necessary.’’ 

‘The excitement had now given place to 
suUen siieuce, Wuich continued until the 
Cure’s door was reached. 

Tuen tne biacksmith came forward and 
related huw the dead body had been leit 
alone, on tne mountain side, for the women 
nad descended, 

‘Let it be brought down,” said the priest, 
A wuruour a@ross among the crowd. Tasy 
were grossly superstitions aod no one 
would touch it; they afilrmed that this 
balioon and all belonging to it was the 
work of the devil. 

‘“sne must be baried,” said the Oure, 
,?Well no one gor” 

No one answered, 

“] will go myself,’’ he continued; "] 
think i can carry her.’’’ 

A feeling of shame overcame the black- 
smith, 

‘‘] will accompany you,”’ he said, 

‘400d,’ replied the prfest. ‘Keep the 
man in safe custody until I returo,’’ 

Toney took a rope and bound the culprit 
hand and foot to the palings; the moon had 
risen and shone On his /ace; he looked like 
St. Sebastian in his agony, but he spoke no 
word and did not asked to be released. 

The entire population waited during 
what seemed to be bours, until the slow 
tramp of tuotstepawas heard, and tbe pricet 
and the biacksmitb appeared bearing their 
burden, which they placed on the ground, 

‘‘Bury her,” said the crowd with one 
voice, 

“Im ible,’’ returned the priest. The 
matter inust be fully investigated before 
she is put underground,’’ 

Again atumutit arose, wilder than be- 
fore, The people were wreught up to a 
pitch of delirious excitement and terror. Men 
raved and declared this unhaliowed man 
in their midst would bring ruin and blight 
on their crops; women waliied and sobbed, 

The priest rapidly revolved; the case in 
his mind. He knew thls ignorant, un- 
educated populace would lay asverytaing 
that might befall them in the way of ca.- 
amity tothe account ofthe dead woman, 
He was a new-comer and was trying hard 
to raise their ideas, Of the two evils he re- 
sol ved to choose the least, knowing if neces- 
sary the body could be exhumed, 

‘‘] will bury ber,’’ he said at length, 

Then the stranger lifted an antagonised 
face towards him, 

“For theloveot God let me kiss her 
first,’’ he said. 

Tne priest came to him; his face dark- 
ened as he saw the tight cords, 

“Shame?” we exclaimed. “Shame on 
you to bind the man thus cruelly?” 

He cut the ropes ana helped the stranger 
towards tue spot wh+rethe wowan lay. He 
knelt down and kissed her reverently. ‘‘Do 
as you will, now,” he said. 

‘Bring torches,”’ said the priest, and ins 
few moments a body of men came forward 
beariog flaming pine torches, and spades, 
and pickaxes. lu solemn procession they 
eutered the piae-woods, chanting a low 
dirge, a shallow grave was dug, the body 
placed reverently in it, covered with sweet 
scented pine needles, and then with earth, 
and all was over. The crowd dispersed 
aud went to their bomes; the priest and thé 
stranger knelt besides the grave. 

“Ooime bome with ine,” said the former 
at length; ‘‘you are starving for want of 
food,’’ 

‘Lam,’ saidthe man. ‘But, believing 
me a murderer, will you take me into your 
home?”’ 

“1 will,’’ 

He ied him to bis house, for he was 00 
weak to walk alone, and gave bhiin soup and 
wine, bidding him sleep, locked the dovr 
and left him whiist he wrote tothe author: 
ities at the nearest town. 

Tue next morning he walked in bis gat 
den at daybreak; the fresh wountain alr, 
pine-scented, blew softly. Seeing the 
prisoner’s white face ut the window be 
Opened his door and bade him jin bim. 
After scrutinising the man’s countenance 
attentively he exciaimed: ‘You have no 

the face of a murderer.”’ 





wrass. A bre: 23 &prang up, the ballon gave 
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“But I killed my wife. Listen, | ig 
tell you everything, and as truly 8 
should do under seal of confession, Five 
years ago | tirstsaw her. Yuu have — 
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leisure. I loved ber as soon asl saw her; 
she re.urned my affection and were married 
shortly. Her parents gave 4 ready assent; 
| bad no parents, so there wasno impedi. 
ment in our way. Batas soon as we were 
married I was bitten by a crase—a madness, 
rather—for chemical and scientific expert- 
ments. I gave up my whole time, my 
whole fortune, to expensive essays in dif- 
ferent ways which generally failed, but 
which cost me thousands, At last I deter- 
mined to invent a balloon, of a new descrip- 
tion, a self-guiding, controllable ballon, the 
properties of which should be indestruoc. 
tible owing to the case and the ropes being 
chemically prepared. I tried and tried, 
and at last seemed near success. But by 
this time I had spent every farthing, and 
rain stared mein the face. Was I to let 
my grand discovery perish for the sake of a 
little present comfort? | asked this of my 
wife. Shesaidno. So we lived on dry 
bread, and, sooner than let my furnace fe 
out, | broke up wy furniture and fed the 
fire with it,’ 

The priest’s face grew very stern, but he 
kept silence. 

“I never lost my love for my wife, but I 
had forgotten it—putiton one side, She 
must have been ill then, though I did not 
see it. I thought of — bat my cher- 
isbed invention, for ]saw it was rapidly 
approaching perfection. Then came a day 
when it was finished, quite finished, and 
on this day we had eaten our last crust and 
burnt our last stick. Our bome was empty; 
but, what matter? I had achieved my 
purpose,”’ 

He paused, 

“Continue,” said the preiest, 

‘I came in, full of joy, to tell my wife, I 
saw her stretched on the ground, I spoke 
to her. She made no reply. She was 
dead,” 

Out of sneer pity his hearer could make 
no comment; the agouy on the man’s face 
spoke for itself, 

“Then all my love came back in tenfold 
forced. I suppsse 1 have been mad since, 
Ido not «now. I bad no money two bury 
her with. 1 knew that inthe ocountry place 
where we lived I was hated and feared y 
my neighbors as a man who practised devil- 
ish arts, and tbat not one of then would 
give me either money or help. I had not 
the strength to dig agrave, So I resolved 
to commit her tothe care of Heaven aud 
do the severest penance possibie to ba. I 
would resign my invention and make it 
her grave, I placed a lily in her hand, 
laid her down gently in the car, and set it 
adrift,’’ 

“This was indeed severe penance,”’ 

“But my sin found me out. Instead of 
bearing her body gently out to sea and de- 
pc siting ber there, as I bad hoped and pre- 
pared for, the wind veered witbin bali an 
hour, and, when | beard strange reports of 
a fearful balloon amongst the mountains, 
I knew that it was wine, The sea and the 
earth had refused to cover the dead. I fol- 
lowed «s best I could, living on roots and 
berries; and, if torture bring pardon, surely 
] have suffered enough at atone for my sin. 
Still, pot the jess was I ber murderer.” 

Tne Care stretched out his band and took 
that of the other man, 

* dl * 2 2 * 

Two hours later came the authorities, 

‘*W here is the prisoner?” they asked. 

‘*‘He is dead!’’ said the priest solemnly. 

CN ee 


STAGE “SUPERS,” 





ing parts’ atour theatres—the super- 

numeraries, or ‘‘supera’’ as they are 
calied—do not perhaps meet with as much 
consideration as they deserve at the bands 
of an ungratefui public. Their best efforts 
are never encouraged by applause, and 
whilea great tragedian grandiloquently 
addresses bis ‘‘brave army” of supers, audi- 
ences seldom consider bow muct of his 
dignity he owes tothe impressive bearing 
of the brave army itwelf. Any super worthy 
ofthe name isable very competently to 
argue that the members of his branch of 
the profession are at least as important as 
the most sage salaried artists. Where 
would Otheilo bein his celebrated speech 
to the ‘*Most potent, grave, and reverend 
seigniors’’ but for the unmistakable 
potency, gravity, and generally reverend 
@ppearance of the supers to whom his ora- 
tion is delivered? But, however great 
may be the ability ofa superin assuming 
a@ potent air, it goes unr nised by the 
public. Perbapsto tbis fact may by due 
the babitual melancholy of the super when 
not insjired by the excitement of bis art, 
There is nothing more dispiriting than to 
feel that one’s talents are not appreciated, 

There is also another unsatisfactory fea- 
ture about the supesr’soccupation. It lacks 
permanency, and it is only while great 
spectacular dramas and pantomimes are 
running that the super bas an opportunity 
of exercising his caliing. 

The drama is, from the sup:r’s point of 
View, sadly deteriorating. Ibe taste of the 
public has been of later years for a ciass of 
entertainments that bas received the desig- 
pation of ‘teacup and saucer,’’ Sweiis 
lounge in drawing rooms, and induige in 
Small talk over five o’clock tea with fasb- 
lonably dressed ladies. 

The saper vigorously protests that he does 
not calltnat ‘thactiag.’’ There are no so: 
diers and no banner bearers in plays of this 
kind, and soldiers, and banner bevrers are, 
he considers, the essence of a good play. 
There gre sometimes bailroom scenes, it is 
true, but the professional super objects to 
ress clothes on principle. 

He would rather be attired as a walking 
Pumpkin in a pantomime than wear a 
8Wa.low-tall coat And, truth to tell, an 
Svéening dress-sult is the ne wetuine 


Tee ARTISTS who take the “think. 








which he does not appearto advantage. 
However easily be may assame a “potent’’ 
air, be is quite unable to adopt the easy 
swageeér of a ballroom vw 

For this reason managers frequently look 
elsewhere for supers who bave to appear in 
nineteenth-century costume, There are 
many young gentlemen who, merely for 
the fan of going on the stage, are willing to 
act as supers in plays of the modern school, 
and undoubtedly they are able to walk 
across the stage witha better grace than 
their professional rivals, 

Thcse amateur supers, trorefore, are very 
often employed. They are easily obtained 
by the insertion ofan advertisement ins 
newspaper. Some are young men fresh 
from the universities, who are anxious to 
obtain a varied experience of oity life; 
others are entouusiastic amateur actors, who 
wish to qualify forthe profession, and are 
not a .ove commencing at the lowest rung 
of the ladder. 

-Many are clorks who are engaged during 
the day, and whose object is to increase 
their meagre incomes by appearing on the 
stage at night. These amateurs, too, are 
frequentiy choir singers, and their vocal 
talents are sometimes brought into requisi- 
tion for stage choruses, 

The super’s ordinary pay is only a quar- 
ter a night, put of course, those artists who 
take part in choruses, or who have a speak- 
ing part, however swall, are in a different 
category, and receive nigber salaries, The 
pieces in which supers are employed are 
now comparatively rare, and with the small! 
pay that they receive it is obvious that they 
cannot rely entirely on the theatre for their 
livelihood, 

Toey, in many cases, have their ay oc 
cupation, and they may be anything from 
clerks to sandwich men, though a great 
number are men out of employment in 
their usual avocation, who endeavor to tide 
over their period of mis/ortune by means 
of their small earnings On the stage. 

Many supers are to be met with who have 
pursued that calling in combination with 
some other with more or less regularity 
Irom their youth upward. Some of them 
have ail the time been vainiy hoping to 
atta.n the dignity of a speaking part, 

The kind of men who bave usually been 
employed as supers have no chance of ever 
becoming actors, although they may be 
occasionally allowed to speak aiine. But 
amoog the more educated class who are 
now frequentiy engaged there are many 
instances of amateur supers having devel- 
oped sufficient ability to become very re- 
spectable members of the dramatic profes- 
sioo, 

Supers vary in age as well as in occupa- 
tion. There are juvenile supers of six aud 
patriarchal supers of sixty. Tne young 
asters are on the threshold of a profession 
that they look forward to asa fu! filment of 
their most ambitious dreams, The eiders 
look back upor their stage experiences 
with many p.easurable reminiscences of 
famous artists with whom they have heen 
broaght in contact, and of successful plays 
in which they bave been engaged; but they 
are most fain to confess tuat thuir early an- 
ticlputions bave nut been realizod. It often 
happens that a super continues bis connec. 
tion with a particular theatre fora long 
period of years. 

{n theatres where a large number of 
supers are employed, they are under the 
control of a ‘‘saper master,’”? whose daty it 
is to train them to their work,and to super- 
vise their general behavior. As a rule 
they are sober, and give little trouble; but 
occastovally it happens thata black sheep is 
found in the flock, and immediate dismissal 
ensues upon any instance of intemperance 
or insubordination, 

While waiting theirtarn to gv on the 

6, the supers may be seen assem bied in 
the ‘property’? room, or some other re 
mote part of the theatre, amusing toem- 
selves in various ways. 

Romantic looking foresters are reading 
newspapers, knighta in armor are playing 
‘‘nap,” and others are engaged in equally 
incongrous occupations, 

There ia littie d fiisulty in training aduit 
supers. Indeed, where a spectactular piece 
is on tour the Management Can always re- 
ly on obtaining competent supers in the 
town of their sojourn. 

Mechanics or any other respectable class 
of men who wre wililng to earn evening 
wages can easily betaught the duties re- 
quired of them, and for tais reason travel- 
ling companies never take their supers 
with them, 

Tne youngster, bowever, give the super 
master more trouble, for the boys will be 
boys,’’ aud at the back of a stage among the 
scenery there are 80 many excellent places 
for playing ‘bide and seek,’ 80 inany ropes 
tociimb, and so many opportunities for 
mischief that it is no 6asy matter to keep 
tbem in order, 

Tne boy supers are paid a dime a night 
or half as much asthe men receive. Tnsy 
are only employed in pantomimes, and 
when a pantomime is being putin renear. 
sai there are al ways e6nd.ess applications by 
children of all ages for engage:nents 

They often go independantly of their par- 
ents who aliow them to roam about at their 
own sweet will, and sometimes from long 
distances, so that they bave to spend acon. 
sideravie portion of thelr small Garnings in 
tra velling. 

Tne Jjuaventie supers, however enjoy 
their occupation, and consider themselves 
in a great degree repaid by the fan and ex- 
citement of going on the stage. 

A story is told, though we were unabie to 
vouch for its accuracy, of a super who fell 
ip ilove with the leading ladyat a theatre 


where he was engaged, Tne lady played 
the »eroinein a melodrama of the Crom- 
weiilan period, and the super enacted a 
soldier, whose daty it waa t Ore at the 








Royalist hero just as he was about to escape 
from tbe captavity. 

The heroine, however, bad to rush be- 
tween in time tosave him, receiving the 
bullet berself, and afterwards to make a 
very affecting death scene. The super had 
many times vainly endeavored to obisin 
an interview with the lady In order to prees 
bis ambitious suit, but she divining bis at- 
tention, had taken care not to give him an 
opportunity, 

ne = oa asshe was going on the 
stage for ner nel scene, the super whlepered 
to ber at the wings— 

“Unless you will promise to grant me an 
loterview to-morrow, I will not fire.” 

The lady could not stop to argue the 

‘int. She went on the and got 

brough the first part of her scene in some 
trepiiation at the idea of her great climax 
being spoilt. 

The moment approached. The hero was 
just about to appear. She saw the saper at 
ti 6 wings witb aa expression of fierce deter- 
mination on his face, 

Should ahe brave the ridicule of the 
audience? The thought was too much for 
ber, Thesuper gave her one inquiring 
— She was near enough to speak to 

in. 

*Callon meto-morrow at twelve,” she 
whispered, and the scene was satisfactorily 
concluded amid the tearful applause of the 
audience, 

‘Lhe super's artifice succeeded in it: desa'gn; 
andthe story goes that, though he was 
never able to develope into an actor, be at 
least made a very exemplary husband, 

2 

THgyr Ware Hornets —We were wait 
Ipg on the depot platform in a new town in 
Alabama, and asthe dosen of ue waiked up 
and down someone espied a wasps’ nest 
banging ona bush across thetrack. He 
pointed it out as a wasps’ nest, but a short 
solid man, who bad a heed like a cannon 
ballandajaw denoting great firmness of 
character, at onoe replied : 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but you have 
made the very common mistakeof classing 
the waspe with the hornets, That ie a por- 
nets’ nest,” 

‘*And, I beg your pardon, sir,”’ protested 
the other, who was a planter, “but hornets 
don’t nest that way. They build mud 
houses under tbe caves of old bniidio 
and one won't sting you unless you mon 
him up. My niggers declare that no wasp 
oan sting if he wants to, while on the oon- 
trary a bornet——” 

“I beg to differ with you,” interrupted 
the solid man. “Tuat is a wasps’ nest. 
You are right about the wasp being a 
fal inseet, and | think l will teke that 
nest along fora souvenir, They say they 
are 4 sure cure for quinsy.”’ 

‘Do you Know a hornet for a wasp?’’ 

**] should remerk?”’ 

“Well, wnen you getthrough with that 
nest | want you t tell me whether it was 
occupied by hornets or wasps, Gentiemen, 
look out for yourse! veal’? 

He atarted for the woods and we followed 
and when we reached a safe distance and 
looked back, the man aith the iron jaw 
was just cutting offthe limb which held 
the nest. He heid it up and called to us to 
come and eee it, but this call was followed 
by a yell which would bave done credit to 
a Comanche warrior with a doubie Adam's 
apple in his throat. Tne big yell was fol. 
lowed by a serious of hoows, whoops, excia- 
mations and ejaculations, and these were 
accompanied by gymnastios of an intricate 
cheracter, He jumped, dodged, twisted 
and cavorted, and finally started down the 
track ona gallop. Seventy minutes later, 
and just as the train whistied, be cam», out 
of the woods, dead lame, one eye shat, bis 
nose as big as bis first, and his bead bare. 

‘Hornets or waspe?’’ queried the pianter. 

‘ Hornets, by thunder!” groaned the vio- 
tim as be buried to get bis valine, 

A NUMBEB Of interesting stories about 
aniimais, buntirg, &3, appeared ina New 
York journal, anoug them tbia one, cred 
ited to ap old frontiersman. He was bant- 
ing stray cattie and came On a new settier s 
cabin beside an oak in the mountain val- 
ley, He stayed with the settler over nignt, 
siceping in a blanket before the fire. During 
the pignt tuey heard a great noise outside. 
Tne settier looked out and repurted tbat «a 
large bear was ot the meat-safe,whioh bung 
under the oak tree. The frontiersman was 
asked to shoot it, but said he would not 
risk it with only a revolver and a shotgun. 
The wife of the settier remarked that the 
were both cowards,and sue wouid drive it 
off with a brocm They locked tbe door, p:e- 
vonted her froin going out and shortly after 
heard the meat sale fall and roll intothe 
guicn, In the moruing tney found that an 
oid horse had becomd entangled in the 
ropes of the weat-mafe and finally torn it 
down in his struggies and dragged it down 
the ravine. ‘Tue old frontieraman and the 
new settler were obliged in self de ence to 
retire to the hea |waters of the San Antonia 
within a week and stay there until they 
had killed a grizzly apiece!’’ 

——_—>- 8 <-> —— 

A OCOOMMEROIAL traveller inOmaba was 
walking from tue railroad station to bis 
hotel in a gale of wind, As he turned the 
oorner an Engiiah sparrow struck bim in 
the face. Its bill plerced tne eyeball 
and ruined bis sight——A New York 
broker's clerk lay ln bed very late one Sun- 
day moraing and the oeiling fell on him.— 
Tne traveliers' company paidan ex-Goy- 
ernor of Onto $9 for the loss of a toe-nall. 

_  ——C 


FALSRHOODS which we spurn to-day 








were truths of long ago. 
ee 
Do “OoD and cast it into tne sea; if the 
fie Pa re it, (200d will kaow it. 





AT HOSE AED ABROAD. 





An Owensboro, Ky., paper says: Last 
March a countryman came to town, bringing 
his dog with him. He concluded while here 
to take a street car ride, and when he got 
on the oar the dog trotted along behind, as 
he had been wont to do with his master's 
wagon. When the man got off the car be 
passed out front instead of the rear where 
he went in. The dog thus missed him, and 
traveled to and fro beside the car till re- 
cently, when he was killed by poison. He 
had traveled many thousand miles. 





The slang of the streets and the stables, 
and of the world-be witty and comico young 
mon of the universities and great public 
schools, ia another predisposing cause of the 
increasing vulgarity of vernacular English. 
Brevity may be the soul of wit, but there ts 
neither soul nor wit in whieh fashionable 
brevities as “vet" for veterinary surgeon, 
“exams” for examinations, “pub” for public 
house, “comp” for compositor, Saturday 
“pops” for Baturday popular concerts, the 
“Zoo" for Zoological Gardens, perks" for 
perquisites, “thou” for thousands, “cit” for 
citizen, “ad" for advertisement, “bizz" for 
business, and such Amertoans as “he goes 
out nights and works mornings." 


A peculiar character, named Thomas 
Banks, has just died in Montgomery, Als., 
leaving an estate valued at $200,600. It is 
said in a despatch that fifteen years ago he 
had a handsome mausoloum erected in a 
cemetery at Montgomery, and directed that 
he and bis brother should be laid to rest 
there. He had the mausoleum furnished 
with a wash-stand, bow! and pitcher, soap 
and towels and comb and brush. He used 
to visit the place daily and make bis toilet in 
the mausoleum. He could not bear the idea 
of being buried under the ground, and said 
it he came to life again he would find him- 
self in comfortable quarters. He never 
merried and, and so far as known, leaves no 
relatives. It is understood that he made a 
will, leaving his property to persona! friends 
and charitable institutions, 


A preacher at Cortland, N. Y., has got a 
way of raising money which beats the best 
returns of the contribution box. He bought 
$25 worth of nickels and distributed them 
among the cengregation. No person could 
take more than one, and it was to be !n- 
vested in any way the possessor might 
please. The result was surprising. One 
little girl put her nickel into eggs and olear- 
e4 $2 on the investment. A lady, who first 
invested in oucumbers, by successfully em- 
barking her accumulated capital in pototoes, 
soap and bread, came out with a net profit 
of $302. Four young ladies formed a pool 
and with a joint capital of ® cents went into 
photographs of the pastor, whioh they sold 
ata prodt of $17.35. Many other members 
of the church invested their nickels in var- 
fous ways with like success, and the net 
sum of $875.82 was realized from this ingen- 
fous idea, 


A system bas been lately introduced into 
the Brookline, Mass., grammar sobools,which 
has called forth a great deal of local com- 
ment and oriticism,and which is already 
strongly commended and is likely to be 
widely copied throughout the common- 
wealth. It is the introduction of a system 
by which the boys and girls shal! be induced 
to save their pennies, instead of spending 
them for candy and sweets and other trifies, 
and place them, with the assistance of their 
teachers, in a local savings bank. Sums as 
stinall as five cente are taken to begin with, 
and each child is supplied with a certificate 
of deposit for whatever money is thus set 
aside, and will be allowed interest on It so 
soon as it reaches an appreciablesum. The 
beginning of the formation of babits of 
thrift among boys an4 giris cannot be too 
strongly commended, and the formation of 
this habit is a part of that teaching which 
the public schoo! has a right to inculcate. 





A New York correspondent ventures the 
assertion that there is no city in the world 
where luxury and squalor live so close to- 
gether as in New York, “The other day," 
be then goes on to say, “I had occasion to 
eall on Mr. Andrew Carnegie regarding bis 
new library in Allegheny. I took a Broad 
way surface car, getting off at Fifty first 
street. I walked eastward on the numbered 
throughfare, which was filled with swarthy 
Italians sitting to the doors of their shops, 
from which emanated in very large quanti- 
tiles excited snatches of their musical lan- 
guage and strong airs from stewed gariic and 
stale beer. I walked on, wondering if my 
distinguished friend could not bave an hum. 
ble namesake who lived tn this neighbor 
hood. I crossed Sixth avenue, and lo! a 
grand transformation seene! A moment be 
fore, mid squalor and rags; across the street, 
luxury and laces It is up in the portion 
of the city that the Vanderbilts, Astors and 
other millionaires Iive, but they never 
know what dally goes on within a stone's 
throw of their palatial homes."’ 
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THE VESTAL VIRGINA, 








BY BR. HARKADER, 





\HAT was a ead day for every one inthe 
palace of the great Roman noble, 
Valens Cisudips, when the little 

daughter who Lad been the sunsbine of the 
home sald “good-bye” to those she 'oved, 
aud was taken to the House of the Vestal 
Virgins, there to learn all the duties be- 
Otting a future priestess of the goddess 
Vesta, 

No doubt, in reading about the gods and 
g0d dewes of the ancient Romans, you have 
learnt about the goddess Vesta, in whose 
temple, over against the Palatine Hill, the 
sacred fire was kept burning day and 
night, fed by white-robed priestesses of 
the noblest Roman blood, 

Thet was an office to which only the high- 
born waidens of the land might aspire; and 
ten years of discipleship bad to be pessed 
through before any one of these maidens 
might hope to watch in the temple by 
night, and tend the sacred fire, or draw 
from the spring on the Cwillan Hill a 
piteherful of pure water to aprinkie un the 
shrine of the goddess, 

These seem simple enough duties, which 
any one might perform without much pre- 
paration; but those wishing to serve the 
goddess had to be guided ana instructed 
by the priestesses, who alone knew what 
Vesta reqoired of her servanta—minds 
pure as the water from the spring, and 
devotion ardent as the sacred fire of the 
tem pie, 

Weil, Claudia was gone—ten year old 
Oleaudia—with ber fresh laughter and all 
her winoing ways. Never again would be 
heard her obiidish voice pleading for some 
unfortunate slave who had neglected his 
duties, and was about to be punished with 
a cruel beating. 

As for the old African slave, Oasoa, he 
seemed quite disconsolate, and crept about 
his work sullenly, except when he had 
anything to do for the young Glaucus, 
Claudie’s cousin and playmate; and then 
be brightened up, remembering that 
Oleudia loved Giaucus, 

But Giauvucus was the one who was the 
most miserable at the loss of Claudia. He 
gat on a couch in the great hall (or, as the 
Romans called it, atrium), and he thought 
of all the games be and she had played 
wgetber, and of all the fun which no one 
else understood exoept themsel ves, 

He remembered how kind sbe was to 
him en that day when he was brought to 
her father’s house to be adopted by him as 
his son. He felt so strange and lonely, 
until Claudia put her band into bis, and 
said they must be great friends, 


And sothey had been, month after month, 
and year after year. He had always taken 
care of ber, and Valens Claudius used to 
laugh kindly, and pat the boy on the bead. 

“You're a good lad, Glaucus,’’he used to 
way, ‘and | would trust Claudia with you 
anywhere—even to see the games in the 
Oirous Maximus,”’ 

And now he would never be able to take 
care of Olaudia any more, and he would 
have to live his life all by himeeif, and 
grow up alone, and become a soldier, and 
win honors only for himeelf, since Claudia 
could not share them with him. She had 
tried to comfort him belore she left. 

“Don’t you see, Glaucus,’’ sha said esger- 
ly, “when I am a vestal virgin, and you 
are a brave soldier, 1 shall be watching the 
sacred fire which keeps Rome safe, and 
you will be fighting the battles of Rome. 
We shall both be doing something for the 
dear city, and I am sure | shal! often think 
of you when | sit weaving the veil, and 
embroidering it with gold and silver, for 
the altar of the goddess, And then, I shall 
see you sometimes, It ise not as if weshould 
never meet again.’’ : 

“It won't be the same thing,’’ he 
answered sadly. “1 wish you were not 
going to bea veatal, And | shall never be 
able to serve you, and you know | would 
do anything for you, Claudia.’’ 

“Well, I’ll tel! what you oan always do,”’ 
she said: ‘take care of my dear father, for 
you know he says these are troubled times; 
and be kind to black old Oasea, and don’t 
be barsh to the slaves, and then you will 

be doing a great deal for me.”’ 

He promised ber all this, and now, re- 
calling his promise, he felt a little com- 
forted, and determined to try and master 
bie grief 


So the days went by, and Glaucus often At that moment he heard the sound of 
wandered the direction of Vesta’s | steps in the cloisters, and, turning round 
tem pie, hoping to 8eé something of Claudia be saw the queen-like figure of t Vestal | 
And whenever be saw the chief veestal ) Maxime, clothed ina white mole, wh 
called the Vesta! Maxima, passing through i reached her feet. 








the streets, attended by a body of lictors 
and by two or three maidens, he hurried 
up, and looked at her eagerly, as though 
he would fain have asked for news of 
Claudia, 

Once she seemed to notice him, and 
emiled kindiy, ana if he had dared be 
would have spoken t her. Hut no one 
wes allowed to address a vestal when she 
waiked abrosd, and eo ail the many ques- 
tions which Glaucus wished to ask re- 
mained unesked. 

Meanwhile Rome was ina very disturbed 
state, owing to the conspiracy of a nobie- 
minep, Lucias Sergius Catilina, who, to- 
gether with other discontented patricians, 
was plotting to overt»row the Republic, to 
murder the leading men in the State, and 
to put bimeelf at the bead of affairs, 

Slaudia’s father, Valena Ciaudius, was 
himeelf one of the conspirators, baving 
been won over by Oatilina’s wonderful 
powers of persuasion. 

On December the 3rd, B. 0. 62, the wiole 
plot was discovered, and many of the oon- 
spirators were arrested, and strengied by 
the common executioner in a terrible dun- 
geon on the slope of the Capitol. 

But nothing was proved against Valens 
Claudius, who was thought to be a good 
friend of the Kepublic, and who bad not 
induced suspicion by leaving Kome, as 
many Of the others did. 

But be looked terribly ill and anxious, 
and Glaucus used to ask him sometimes 


‘ whether he missed /ittie Ulaudia, and were 


grieving for ber. 

‘Nay, lad,’’ Valens answered, ‘I must 
not grieve. It is a great bonor for her that 
abe sbouid be trained to become a vestal, 
It is the wili of the goddess, too; one must 
not grumble,” 

‘*Let me serve you,” Glaucus sald eager- 
ly. ‘You said these were troubled times, 
Let me bea belpto you. Olaudia told me 
to take care of you. How oan I do that?” 

“You were always a good iad,’’ Valens 
replied, looxing proudly at the boy. “You 
were aiways faithful. You will make a 
better servant to the Republic than I bave 
made, May the gods biess you, Giaucus, 
and keep your arm strong and your heart 
faithful,” 

That was all hesaid, but Glaucus thought 
about nis words, and wondered why he 
looked so anxious and careworn. 

He was puzziing over this as he strolled 
home from school, and passed along the 
Appian Way. There were two men in 
front of him engaged in close conversation, 
and he heard the one say to the other— 

“Well, the Consul Cloero is at last con- 
vinced about Valens Ciaudius. He is a 
traitor, and be will meet with the same 
tate as bis friends. 1 said all along that 
Valens Olaudius was not to be trusted. 
They will seize him to-morrow morning, 
on his way to Cioero’s house, and then 
that will be the end of him.” 

The men leughed; but Glaucus hurried 
away, full of fears for Valens Claudius, 
and realizing that he must be warned. The 
siave who was carrying his books and 
parchment ecrolis wondered to see bis 
young master rush off as if there was not a 
minute to be loat. 

When Glaucus got home, he went at 
once to the apartment where Valens did 
all his writing, and be told him word for 
word what he had heard. 

But Valens laughed, and said he must 
bave mistaken the name: no doubt the 
men were talking of Valerius Curtius, 
whom Oloero bad cause to suspect. As for 
himeeif, be was Cicero’s great friend, and 
no harm could possibly come to bim, 

But Glaucus would not be satisfied, and 
he was wondering what be could do to 
protect Valens, when he suddenly thought 
of Claudia and the vestal virgins—they 
might be able to help him. 

He would knock at the gate, and say he 
was Claudia’s cousin, and surely they 
would Jet bim in. 

lt seemed ages before he reached the 
cloisters of the Vestal’s House, He was 
almost breathiess when he arrived there, 
and cou/d not answer the questions which 
two women dressed in purple robes and 
dark veils put to him. 

At last he said— 

“T am Olaudia’s cousin, and wish to see 
her. Please do not send me away; | am in 
such trouble,”’ 

‘You must not come here,’ they said 
roughly; “you do not bear any letter, and 
we cannot let you in.” 

The boy rung bis hands. 

“If I could only seethe Vestal Maxima,” 
he said pleadingly, ‘she would be kind to 
meé, I kuow,”’ 








A violet-colored cloak was gathered ioose- 
ly around her, 

A bood waa tastened to ber cap, which 
fitted the head closely, and was bound with 
gold fillets. 

The hood fell gracefully over ber sboul- 
ders. 

She came to Giauocus, and laid her band 
on bis head, 

“And what can the Vesta! Maxima do for 
you my child?’ she asked gently. ‘'Do not 
fear toask me. Ab! 1 remember your face 
now—I have eeen you sometimes in the 
streets,’’ 

He knelt at her feet, and told her that be 
was Ciaudia’s cousin Glaucus, and that her 
father wasin danger, and would not be 
warned; and that he bad comet ask for 
helpand advice. He bad always promised 
Claudia to take care of ber father, . 
Ste heard bis story, and then said— 
“Have no fear, my child—we will take 
care of Vaiens Olaudius, I will pass that 
way to morrow morning, and if he is seized 
I shail be at hand to set him free; and then 
he can escape frow the city. Itis a biessed 
privilege of ours to set a prisoner free, But 
nota word of thisto anyone—not even to 
Olaudia, Ah! you would like to see her? 
—you suall see her now. 

The Vestal Maxiwa gave instructions 
that Claudia was to be fe:ched, and in a few 
minutes the little maivjen came into the 
cloisters, and, seeing ‘“iaucus, atiered 
a cry of delight. 

He scarcely recognized her; for her golden 
hair, which used to fall over her shoulders, 
was now cut short, and c!ustered in close 
curls beneath a fillet. 

She wore sandals onler feet, 
was clothed in a white stole, 

Gilaucus feitalittie strange with her at 
first, butin a few minutes it seemed quite 
natural to be with her again; and the Vee- 
tal Maxime walked in the ocloisters, and 
left the obildren to talk aione, 

“I am very happy here,” Olaudia told 
bim, ‘*but I often think of home, Glaucus. 
And, Glaucus, aon’t ever forget to be kind 
to Casca and all the slaves. And take care 
of my father won't you? Iamso anxious 
for him, for be said these were troubled 
times,’”’ 

Andso they chatted until the Vestal 
Maxima came to fetch Claudia away, 

And she whispered to Glaucus to have 
no fear about the morrow,for she would not 
forget her proi.ise and tnat when sbe had 
fulfilled ber proraise she would tel! Claudia, 
so that Olaudia might know that Glaucus 
had been thoughtfal for her father. 

Well, the next morning, when Valens 
Claudius was on his way to Ciloero’s 
house, followed by his attendant slaves, he 
was arrested, and was just being hurried 
off, when there was a cry of ‘‘The vestala— 
make way!’ and the company of lictors 
pushed aside the people, and the Vestal 
Maxima passed by, followed by four other 
vestais, each with her attendant maiden. 

The Vestal Maxima beid little Claudia 
by the hand. 

The child at once recognized her father, 
and a cry broke from ber lips, 

But the vestal Maxima whispered her to 
be silent, and turning to the men who were 
holding Valens Claudius and kneeling be- 
fore her, as was the custom, she said, in a 
tone of stern authority— 

“We desire that this prisoner shal! be set 
free.’’ 

“Fiy, Valens Claudias!’’ she whispered, 
‘tbefore it is too late,’’ 

& * & * * 2 

So this was how the veatal virgins came 
to the help of Claudia’s father. 

He got safely away to Egypt, and re. 
turned when the danger was over, 

And as for Glaucus, he grew up a brave 
and true citizen, keeping the memory of 
Claudia al ways in his heart; and though he 
missed her sadly all through bis life, yet he 
found comfort in remembering that he 
and she were both working for Kome—he 
to fight Home's battles, and she to tend 
Vesta’s sacred fire, whica, like the fire of 
honor and reverence, must never ba allow- 
ed to die out, ip any land or in any age, 


—— 


and she 





How TO PLease WoOMEN.—Such littie 
things please women. 

They are made happy bya smile and a 
flower, 

By a new frock and a pleasant greeting. 

By « bit of cake and a good cup of tea. 

By a well-fitting pair ofslippers and a 
handkerchief witb a drop of perfume on it. 

By a string of gold beads or anew book. 

By being told they look nice, and having 
this accom panied by a kiss, 

By a tete-atete supper or alot of the 
girleto eat ice cream in the middle of the 





day 


By a box ef candy or ten postage stam pe 
$y a wedding ora engagement. 
j By going to the matinee, or having a | 








of news told them that in an absolute secret, 
But they ese beppiest of all when they 
oan lean their heads up against the shou - 
ders of some great big man, tell of their 
woes and joys, be laughed at and kissed, 
be patted and assured of being “a ridicu. 
lous little donkey, but, after all a pretty 
good little girl.’’ Tbhat’s what they like 
best. 

—— > <A <A 


SHAG. 





BY G, LITTLE, 





He was a rough-looking pony, but 
what did that matter? He drew the 
eart to market with a load of potatoes or 
tarnips, and he brought it back with a 
load of coal. He would let the children 
ride on bis back, and he never kicked or 
bit at them, 

He was very fond of them, and they were 
very fond of Lim, and saved up bits of 
bread or pieces of apple for him. Even 
littie Jenny, the youngest of the obildren, 
was not afraid to get upon Shag’s back and 
hold on by his name, whilst Shag trotted 
round the fieid with ber, quite steadily. 
This was in the summer, but it was now 
winter, aod the fields were all covered 
with snow. Sbag bad a warm stable to 
sieep in, and he did not go out go often, 
One day the stable door was leit open, 
and Sbag, having eaten all bis food, 
thought he wouid take a littie walk, so he 
went through the door and into the road, 
and when one of the boys went to take him 
some water there was no Shag to be seen, 
“Where ie Shag?’ said tue father, who 
came up just then. 

“He has got out into the road,” said 
Tom. 

‘You must go after him,” said the father; 
‘tyou shovlid not bave left the door open,’’ 

So Tom went down the road and the 
father went towards the house, 

Now when little Jenny heard that Shag 
had gone she filled her apron with crusts, 
and though tbe snow was on the ground 
she pattered down to the palings, and called 
as loud as she coula— 

“Snag, Sbag, come here,’”’ 

And Shag, who was not very far off, 
came trotting up W the palingsto see what 
Jenny had got for him. Andthen Tom 
came running along, feeling glad that 
Snag had come back; and after Suag had 
eaten Jenny’s crusts Tom led him back tu 
the stable, 

>. 

Dipn’T Sse IT WORKING.—A portion 
of a telegraphic line in California became 
interrupted in 1865, and workmen who 
were sent out returned, stating that they 
could not repair the break without a lot of 
supples. 

Avout a mile of wires and poles had as 
completely disappeared as though they had 
been swallowed up by the earth. 

No trace could befound of the missing 
material, and the line was reconstructed, 

Afterwardsa detective was engaged to 
solve the mystery, 

He worked three weeks on the case, ex- 
ploring the country, which was were de- 
sert. 


T ERE never was such a pony as Shag. 


He was despondent and about to aban- 
don further search, when he ran across the 
material in question. 

He was stopping over night at a small 
ranch, surrounded by a neat wire fence. 

Barbed wire was unknown, and the 
ranchman was taxed with stealing the 
velegraphic line, 

The old settler admitted the impeacb- 
ment. 

‘Yes,’ he said, “I’ve been living bere 
nigh unto three years, and have watched 
that durned old line, I never saw anything 
gO over aud thought no one was using it.” 

The settior was honest, and after reading 
hima lecture on the invisibie nature of 
eliectricity, the detective reported. 

No prosecation followed. 





PIANOFORTE PRAOTICE,— Many girls 
complain of feeling tired, absent-minded, 
fidgety, of neadaches and sleeplessness; 
and these complaints grow worse as they 
grow older. In all cases where the parents 
could be prevailed upon to diminish the 
hours of pianoforte practice, or stop it aito- 
gether, a marked improvement in general 
health was the invariable result. Herr 
Watzoldt therefore recommends that piano- 
forte instructions should not begin until 
the age of twelve;that only girls of sound 
heaith, aud who show some talent for 
music, should be made to play. Itis a0 
indubitable fact, the Professor says, that 
nine-tenths of the girls, after years of 





arduous practice, only attain to a certain 
which not only has 
art, but ie an actus 


automatic technique, 


réelationsh with 
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true musica! 
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ONE WORD. 





BY BLACKWOOD. 
‘Write mean epic,’’ the warrior said— 
‘Victory, valor and glory wed.** 


‘*Prithee, a Dallad!'’ exclaimed the knight— 
‘*Prowess, adventure aad faith unite,’’ 


**an ode to freedom, ** the patriot cried— 
‘*Liberty won and wrong defied,"’ 


“Give me a drama,’ the scholar asked — 
‘The inner world in the outer masked,'’ 


‘*Frame me a sonnet,’’ the artist prayed— 
**Power and passion in harmony played.’’ 


‘Sing mea lyric,’ the maiden sighed— 
**~ lark note waking the morning wide,'’ 


‘*Nay, all too long, *’ said the busy age; 
‘*Write me a line, instead of a page,’’ 


The swift years spoke, the poet heard, 
**Your poem write in a single word,'' 


He looked in the maiden’s glowing eyes, 
A moment glanced at the star-lit skies; 


From the lights below to the lights above, 
And wrote the one-word poem—Love, 
ee 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOT-GEAR. 





That sandals wers worn by the Egyp- 
tians more than three thousand years ago, 
is amply proved by the fact that they have 
been found upon the feet of mummies pre. 
served since that time, and that they were 
evidently worn by Moses, for he was com- 
manded, ‘‘Loose thy shoe from off thy 
foot,’’ &c. 

There is even earlier mention of the shoe 
than that just quoted, when Abram de. 
clared tothe King of Sodom ‘I will not 
take from a thread even to a shoe latchet’’ 
(Gen. xiv.) 

The Egyptian shoe alluded to in Exodus 
was doubtless a sandal, as the one word 
used in the original is translated both ways. 
It was probably made from the same pre- 
paration of papyrus as that used for writ- 
ing upon, examples of this primitive foot. 
gear being still in existence; sandals were 
also worn made from palm leaves—they 
must have been delighttully cool and light 
for a hot climate—the idea is recommended 
to the notice of shoemakers of the present 
day for the soles of indoor shoes for sum- 
mer wear, and although the material might 
possibly vot be found very durable, yet 
that would hardly be regarded as a disad 
vantage from their point of view. 

These sandals were kept in place by two 
thongs, one across the instep, and another 
passing between the great and second toe, 
and joining the first at the instep: nota 
perfect method of attaining the desired ob- 
ject, but adopted, probably, that the feet 
might be easily withdrawn from them: a 
custom denoting reverence to Deity and 
respect to superiors—practised in the East 
even now. 

The sandal of the Egyptian denoted the 
caste of the wearer; that reserved for the 
upper classes being long, pointed, and 
turned up at the toe, not unlike the skate 
of the present day. 

The lower classes were forbidden to wear 
them shaped in this manner, but what 
they lostin the supposed elegance of the 
fashionable foot gear, was compensated by 
the greater convenience of the commoner 
short toed sandal. 

The Egyptian belles seem, after a time, 
to have paid great attention to the beauty 
of their sandals, which we find made of 
rushes, palm-tree bark, and even leather, 
dyed and variously ornamented. 

An extremely curious custom was prac 
tised by the menot Egypt in order to grati 
ty their hatred of their enemies; upon the 
cloth lining of the sandal a figure was 
painted representing the hatred nation or 
person, ‘‘that so they might continually 
tread the enemy undertfoot.’’ 

The Romans ordinarily went barefoot 
indoors, and the earliest examples of the 
sandals used by them are extremely simple, 
Until their far reaching conquests intro 
duced them to the luxurious foot gear of 
other nations, which they adopted and 
improved upon to such an extent that 
Cato, as a protest against the usage which 
compelled their wear, and the ¢xtravagance 
of decoration his countrymen indulged in, 
Olten went barefoot. 

The ancient Greeks, as well as the Ro- 
mans, shod themselves with great simplici- 
ty, except in time of war, until they, too 
Scvanced as they increased in riches and 
‘Uxury, to an elaboration of style, and 





richness of decoration in their foot -gear, 
which raised shoe-making to the dignity ot 
an important and artistic handicraft. 

Amongst them, as weil as the Ezyptians, 
the foot gear indicated the class of the 
wearer. Slaves were not allowed to wear 
anything on their feet. Priests and phil 
osophers Otten adopted the toot gear of the 
lower orders as a sign of humility. One of 
the kinds in uee amongst rustics was called 
the crepida, on account of the noise 
(crepitus) made by the wearers in walking. 

iu tne time of Caliguia, the Roman 
soldiers wore a kind of shoe, the sole of 
which was studded with spikes, to give 
them a firm foot-hold when marching over 
rugged ground, or climbing steep places. 

The campagus, a sort of hali-boot, was 
usually worn by the Emperors, bat it was 
adorned with the embroidered figure of an 
eagle, aud enriched with jewels. 

Heliogavalus is said to have worn ex- 
quisite cameos on his shoes; and as it is 
related of him that he never wore a pair 
twice, it is to be hoped that the costly 
adornments of the cast-off shoes were 
sometimes transferred to the new ones. 

Cyrus, the great Persian monarch—who, 
by the way, must have been rather a fop— 
advises short men to wear something be- 
tween the sole of the sandal and the foot, 
in order to increase the dignity of their 
appearance; a hint which was adopted, 
centuries later, by the Roman ladies, who 
also copied the example set them by 
Heliogabalus, of adorning their chauseurce 
with gold silver, and precious stones, some 
having even the soles made of gold. It is 
difficult to understand why they were at 
length forbidden by him to ornament their 
shoes in this costly fashion, unless he 
wished to establish a monopoly of the pri- 
vilege. 

When luxury and extravagance in the 
adornment cr the feet had arrived at its 
greatest height, the weaithy and fashion- 
abie Romans began to preter hal!-boots 
made of purple leather, to those enriched 
with gold and precious stones; but these 
were by no means inexpensive, on account 
of the enormous cust of dye used to give 
the desired tint, and the time taken to prv— 
duce the exquisite embruidery with whicla 
they were embellished. It is said that the 
shoes of the Roman maidens were so orna- 
mental, that lovers preserved the soles of 
those worn by tke beloved one, in the 
same manner as they now treasure locks of 
hair, ribbon, &c. 

I have said that the foot gear indicated 
the wearer’s rank; this indication was wade 
decisive by sumptuary laws, the senators 
wearing black shoes, with a crescent o! goid 
or silver, or other elaborate ornament on 
the top, the patricians being allowed shoes 
with tour straps, while the plebeians were 
torbiddeu to wear more than ore. 

In the eleventh century the Normans 
began to wear long, sharp-toed shoce—a 
fashion which was carriedto such an ¢ex- 
tent, that Archbishop Anselm decmed it 
necessary to preach furiously against it. 


(brains of old. 

lt is tor youth to acquire; for age to ap- 
ply. 

Death has nothing terrible in it but what 
life had made so, 

A guilty weight upon the heart takes the 
sun out of the sky. 

Men are never more offended than when 
their veracity is suspected, 

The best way to humble a proud man is 
not to take any notice of him. 

He is a poor instructer of the young who 
does not well remember his own youth, 

Solitude is as needful to the imagination 
as society is wholesome to the character, 

Those wno live Oo vanity must, not un- 
reasonably, expect vo die of mortification, 

Rougery is thought by some to be cun- 
ning and laughable; it is neither; it is devilish, 

Tbe heart of youth is reached through 
the senses; the senses of age through the heart, 

Most of the snadows that cross our path 
through life are caused by standing in our own 
light. 

Enthusiasm is that temper of mind in 
which the imagination bas got the better of the 
judgment, 

Action is the great law, it is by steady, 
strong, continuous action that all great works are 
accomplished. 

He who comes upto his owa idea of 
greatness must always bave ! aia verge iow standard 











ofitin bis own mind 

, o 

The strongest man feels the influence 
women's gentiest thoughts, as e mig s yak 
quivers ia tae softest bree se 





Femininities. 
How easy it ts to persuade a girl that she 


can sing. 


Which is the most difficult punctution?!— 
Putting a stop to 8 woman's tongue. 


There are no ugly women; there are only 
women who do not know bow to look pretty. 


What insult is so keen, or so keenly felt, 
as the polite insult which It is impossible to resent. 


Nothing cao atone for the want of mod- 
esty, without which beauty is ungrateful and wii 
detestable, 


English women are wearing wide belts 
hanging Duta few inches below the waist, in pref- 
erence to sashes. 

People glorify all sorts of bravery, except 
the bravery they might show on behalf of their 
nearest neighbor. 


Mrs. Catharine Smitiey, of Salt Creek 


township, Muskingam county, Oblo, is hale and 
hearty al the age ui 102. 


At the funeral of a young married lady 
in Brasil the coffin, hearse, driver and horses are 
draped with bright scariet cloth. 


Tae true theory cf woman's rights is to 
educate the girls thoroughly, and then let the wo- 
men do as they bave a mind to, 


Out of every ten pounds of confection 
ery that pass over the counter to American women 
six pounds are some variety of chocolate. 


Women are much more alike than men; 
they have in truth but two passions vanity and 
love; these are their unlversal characteristics, 


‘Aunt’ Mary Flareity, of Jonesboro, 
Me,., aged 91, hassolved the servant girl probiem, 
the reluses Wo have belp and does her own work, 


Toe new purple is not called ‘‘plum’’ by 
those who know, but egg-plant, and it is as diferent 
irom plum color as the egg-plant is from the plum. 


Mrs. Marshall Field, wife of the Chicago 
dry goods millionaire, keeps a young lady private 
secretary, whose sole business is to dispense the pri- 
vate charities of her mistress, 


Tabooed by society. Emma: ‘I notice 
you don't speak to Miss DeConyne any more," 
Lucy: **No! 1 haven't any use fora girl who wears 
a blue gown with a brown dog!'’ 


A Bu ftalo girl displayed such excellent 
taste in the arrangement of a shop window in that 
city that she bas been offered a similar position with 
a large salary by a !.ondon, England, firm, 


Applicant: ‘lL ask for the band of your 
daughter.’’ Parent: ‘‘Have you any prospects for 
the future y*’ **‘None whatever,'’ ‘She hasn't any, 
either, Take her, my boy, and be happy! God 
bless you both!’* 


Mise McFlimsey, who wants to get a 
pair of gloves for a male Iriend: ‘*Have you any 
gentiemen's gloves?’ New clerk, glancing at her 
hand: ‘‘No, Miss, but I think [| can find a ladies’ 
elae that will fit you.’ 


Mrs. William Astor recently said that 
well-bred American women are dressing more and 
more plainly every year in public places, *‘Jewels,** 
she thinks, ‘‘should never be worn before evening, 
and never on the street,’ 


Conjugal dispute ‘‘Very well, thes!’ 
she exclaimed; ‘**to make aconcession I cannot deny 
thati have my faults,’ Husband, hastliy; ‘*No 
doubt of that.’* Wife, more bastily still: ‘*l should 
like to know what they are?r’’ 


The other day an Arkansas woman gave 
birth to four girl babies, whereupon an old maid sent 
her (400, taking good care, though, to Impress-apon 
the mother's mind that the money was sent through 
sympathy, and potas an indorsement of such pro- 
ceedings. 


A Crawtordeville, Ind., despatch says: 
‘*‘Mre. William Stelg, who was buried bere lately, 
hed lived without sunshine for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Twenty-five years ago she hada quarrel with 
ber busband, and vowed that the san would never 
more shine upon her. She went to bed, and since 
that time had never ‘eft it.’’ 

“A pitiful case,’’ says a New Jersey 
newsgatherer, ‘‘isthat of old and blind Mrs, Rob- 
inson at the almshouse at Hridgeton. She was 
stricken with paralysis recently, aud as ehe is 75 


years old, can hardly recover, In the same inetitu- 
tion are her son, who is biind; a daughter, who is 
deaf, a second daughlerand her husband, who are 
lusane,’’ 


“N>, Hiram,’’ said the young girl, 


sadly, ‘‘l cannot be your wife, We are wo com- 


patibie.’* ‘Compatibiel’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘len't 
that the very reason why—'’ ‘‘Not in oar case, I 
should probably lostst, from motives of economy, on 
dispensing with a servantand doing my own house- 


work, and you weuld most probably let me do it, 
Hirem.** 

‘‘How strange it is,’’ said a lady, ‘‘that 
fashionable parties should be called routs! For- 
merly, rout signified the defeat of an army, and 
when the suldiers were put lo Aightor Ww the sword, 
it was sald they were routed,’’ ‘This title has some 
propriety too,’’ said a clergyman; ‘‘for by these 
meetiogs whole families are trequently routed out of 
house and home.'’ 


“You are poor, are you not, young 
man?’’ ‘Yes, sir.’’ *‘Andif you marry my daugh- 
ter you will take ber from a bome of luxury and 
splendor w an humble sphere of itfe, where she may 
be very unhappy.’* ‘“‘l have thougbtof that, oir,’ 
responded the young man, With deep emouon,: 
‘‘sod lLoccurred tu me thatlf Ciara should be un- 
happy we could lige @#lth you untll | should be avule 
tw carve out fame and fortune worthy of Lue veautl- 
ful gir! whom | adore,*’ 


Buttercups ‘rom Mount Lebanon. grasses 





from Kethievem, feruefrom the pool of Sviomun, 
and tLe veritable ‘‘ililes of the flieid’' of the New 
Tes'ame ¢ specimens of the latier, by the way, 
woof a deep poppy red in leu f ‘ waht ye 
we w & lo LU r y £ J a 
a arate ” : a 





FAasculinities, 
Mon possessed : essed with an idea cannot be 
‘anak Soild the power of women be 


were it not for the vanity of men? 


Caller; ‘Is Mr. Brown at home ft’ Sor 
vant: ‘Yes, sir; you will Gnd bim at bis club.*’ 


Lord Wolseley is not popular with the 
royal family of England. The Queen especially dis- 
likes bim. 


In five minutes a woman can clean ap 
& man's room in such a way that it will taze bim Ave 
weeks to Gnd out where she put things, 


The man who is always talking about 
how be does the wort of two mes cas generally be 
relied on to do the talkiag of at least three, 


With a woman it is a struggle & provide 
something for the inner mas, and with a man itis an 
effort to provide something for the outer woman, 


The prejudices of men emanate trom the 
head, and may be overcome; the prejudices of wo- 
men emanate from the heart aad are impregnabie. 


A penny-a-liner, speaking of a man who 
who was bitten by a mad dog, thus lacidly expressed 
‘himeeif; ‘‘He was attacted by s quadruped while 
laboring under cerebral excitement,’ 


It there is a heaven on earth it is on a 
soft couch by your Greside, your wife on one side, 
and aemiling baby on the other, a clear conscience, 
and a knowledge that you are out of debt and don't 
fear the sheria, 


Sasie’s suitor: ‘‘Tommy, what made 
your sister Busie laugh alittic while ago whea your 
cousia spoke to her?’’ Tommy: ‘‘Cousin asked Bue 
if she was engaged to you,’’ Susie's suitor: *‘And 
Sasie sald whai?'’ ‘**‘No!f*** ‘‘Anything elser’’ 
**Ves; she said, ‘Thank UGod!'** 


Among the Piutes it is always the father. 
in-law that makes the trouble, Every married 
Ptute is always gied of o visit from hie mother-in- 
law. He welcomes her with bis broadestgrin, The 
arrival of a mother-in-law gives hima double team 
where betore he had only one animal, 


The assertion has often been made that 
a Frenchman can live on whatan American wastes, 
This is illustrated by the fact that there is a man in 
New York who makes a comfo:tabie iiviag by going 
with a whisk vroom and bag gathering up oats that 
horses scatter about their noon eating-plseces in the 
streets. 


The worst thing that a sleepless man can 
do te to make use of chioral aad morphia, The more 
he takes it, the more he needs it; and souores of in- 
stances are on reourd of men who, baving taken one 
or the otber for a few nights In succession, have 
never again been able Ww sicep without the assistance 
of the drug. 


At one of the recent vice regal balls in 
Dublin a young ‘‘detrimentai’' came up to wheres 
young lady was sitting and asked her,in ber mother’s 
bearing, whether he might bave the pleasure of a 
dance, But before the daughter could reply her fond 
parent hastily broke tn: ** 'Deed an’ she can't, then! 
Bure she's keeping Lerself cool for the Kari of Clan- 
furly!'* 


A man in Ohio met with a peculiar acc! 
dent, He wasdriving on a windy day, and some 
sparks fell from his pipe and set fre to his coat. he 
was driving against the wind and that took the 
smoke to the rear, 60 be wee not apprised of bis dan- 
er until pearly all the clothing on the upper part of 
his body wasin flames, He was terribly burned and 
hes since died, 


‘*We have had a sad joss at our house,’’ 
remarked Hinks to Cbristie. ‘‘Why, what's 
wrong ?’’ inquired Obristie, sympathetically. ‘'My 
mother-in-law died last sight,’* and the tears Came 
to biseyes, ‘‘Ysbaw!'’ said Christie, in a tone of 
relief, ‘*that's nothing.'' ‘‘Al, but, my dear fel- 
low. you forget that she bad a §1200 pensiou, and we 
lived with ber.’’ 


Grigsley, after offering bis box to Wil. 
kins, and both have lighted thetr cigars: ‘'I like toe 
lie back on an easy chair like this, Wilkins, and for- 
get the cares of the dey. What a solace is a good 
cigarl Bee that! How pleasing Iife looks through 
an azure cloud of Havana! We've nothing to com- 
plain of, | should say, old boy!"’ Wilkins: **Noth- 
ing—uniees it is the oigars.’’ 


Speaking of the new House of Repre 
sentatives, @ correspondent says: ‘There are no 
Biacks, and straage Ww say there are no Whites or 
Grays, and, what is more remarkable, there la nota 
single Jones. There ls a Mr. Viood and a Mr 
Reatnes. Theretsa Crain, « lVarrett, a Hare and a 
Bullock, There ise Fiower, s Spooner, a Post anda 
BHtump. There lesa Kaapp soda Goodnight, Black, 
Wiley and Frank are good friends,"' 


M onsicur wanted the picture hung t the 
right: madam wanted iton the lett. But moosieur 
ineleted that the servant should hang the picture ae- 
cording to bis orders, Consequently Joseph stuck a 
pallin the wall on the right, but, thie done, he also 
went and stuck snother in on the left ‘'Whatle 
that secvuad nell for?’’ bis master ingutred in aetou- 
lsiment. ‘It le to save me the trouble of fetching 
the ladder to-morrow when monsieur wil! have come 
round to the views of madam.’' 


Some one perpetrated 4 crue! hoax ona 
colored clergyman of Harton, Alatama. Ife re- 
ceived a letter w the following effect: 

“My Dear Doctor—I bave just appoluted you wa 
position that pays §ima moath. You will have to 
come on draw your fret month's salary, but after 
that it will be sent w you, Come immediately. 

“BENJAMIN HAHKIbUN, 
* President of the Unlted states.'' 

Hie went to Washington, saw the President, dis- 
covered that it was a hoas, aod was furulshed trans 
portation home. 


A remarkable escape was made a tew 


dayseagoby an Omaha man, He was Intoxicated 
and took & seat on the rallway track a6 a motor trains 
wasapproaching. The esaiverr forianateiy saw the 
mau enod appiled the brakee, bul, owlog to the ellp- 
pery sod a of the tracts, the train did not sto, 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“The Missing Bride,”’ by Mrs. Emma D. 
EK. N. Southworth, is issued by ber pab- 
lisbers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phile- 
deiphia, in uniform shape, style and price 
with her otber novels, It sbounds in the 
characteristics which distinguish all the 
works of this popular novelist. 

VPRESH PERIODICALS. 

Oassell's Family Magazine tor Maroh is 
bright, readabie and instructive. The serial, 
“The Stronger Will,” opens the number 
and ts followed by an entertaining sketch 
called “How We Amused Ourselves Dar- 
ing a Long Voyage,” which is ijlustrated 
with e number of lively drawings. A paper 
on “An Anatomy of Handwriting” follows, 
giving facsimile reproductions of the 
writing of George Eliot, Mra. Oliphant, 
Richard Jeffries, Professor Maeson and R, 
L. Stevenson, The ‘Family Doctor’ tells 
us what todo when the oliidren are “So 
Peevish and Irritabie.” “In An Air-Lock,” 
by Harry Frith, describes an onderground 
experience with pen and peneil. There is 
a short paper on “The Revival of Minor 
Arta,” some sbort stories, pooms, and the 
valuable fashion letters from London and 
Paria, not to mention “The Gatherer,’’ 
which is filled with useful information, 
Oassei| Paoblishing Company, New York. 


The Knglish IUustrated Magazine for 
February is unusually brilliant in ite illus 
trated descriptive papers. They are: “A 
Whitechapel ctreet,"” by E. Dixon, Iillus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson; ‘‘Wincheleea,”’ 
by Mra, Comyns Carr; about ‘Belle and 
Bolfries,"’ by Rev. H. R Hewels, M. A,; 
and “Two African Vities—K .bet and Saliee 
in Morocco” — by Harold Obriobton- 
Browne. Tbe number opens with a beau- 
tiful ballad, which occupies four pages, by 
William Morris. Rev. Prebendary Eyton 
contributes an exoelient practical paper on 
“How to Spend Sunday.” Sir Julian 
Goidemid, M. P., furnishes a very bright 
and readabie account of atrip from Kogiand 
“To 'Frisoo.”’ Miss Clementina Biac« con- 
tributes a very clever swory, ‘The Protes 
sor's Piano.”’ The third of the ‘Oycle of 
Six Love-Lyrics” is entitied ‘‘He Passion. 
ately Bewails Her Absence,’’ which oocou- 
ples seven pages with the words set to 
music. The number closes with two chap- 
ters of the Ear! of Lytton’s romance, ‘‘The 
Ring of Amasis.” 


The March Wide Awake opens with a 
charming biography in miniature, by Mrs. 
Frances A. Humphtrey, of ‘'The Beautifal 
Emily Marshall,” a famous young belle of 
Old Boston. Among the |llustrated articies 
ere “Animals at Sobool,’’ by Eleanor 
Lewis, and “Among tbe Date Palms,” by 
Frances H. Throop, with ber own draw- 
ings made in Africa recently. ‘‘Poor Lady 
Ureula,” by Lucia Beverly, isa true story 
of the fate of a young Englishwoman who 
came to Maine in the early days. Mrs. 
Generali Fremont writes of a ‘‘A Picnic 
Near the Equator.” “The Ooitie that 
Kicked Up” will delight the littie people, 
and young and old will read with interest 
Mies Poulsson’s ‘‘EKarly America in Olay,’ 
the article bas some twenty illustrations of 
historical objects shaped in clay by the 
eightiess children. Ingenious boys and 
girls will be apt totry Mr. Beard’s “Maal- 
cal Oorrespondenoce,’’ a very ingenious 
system of cypner. ‘*The Kaduskak Giant,” 
by Miss McLeod, is a powertu! story of Olid 
Acadie, Mra, White's ‘Newspaper Work- 
ere’’ will be read with profit. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s serial ‘‘Gid Granger’ is worth read- 
ing, and Mary Hartwell! Oatherwood begins 
a Western serial story entitled ‘‘Bony and 
Ban.” D. Lothrop Company, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 








SrMPaTHY.—No one need fear that a 
wise discrimination will ever crush out 
real sympathy. There is enough sorrow in 
the world that needs consolation, enough 
poverty that needs relief, enough burdens 
that need lifting, enough p.in that needs 
banishing, to inspire all the sympathy of 
buman nature and to demand its most 
practical resulta. What is needed is not 
leas sympathy, but more intelligence—not 
a stoical indifierence, but a keen percep- 
tion of the causes of human misery and a 
wise judgment in dealing with them, 





Baron ROTHSCHILD, the Paris banker, 
lives in fear of the commune, His cellars 
are almost impregrmable and his pictures 
and jewels are prctected in such a way that 
the most grasping mob could not reach 
them. He lives in a state of constant fear. 

aR eI 

The buman body is the nearest approach 
to perfection except Dr. Bull’s UOough 
Syrup. 

if you suffer with pain in the back, and 
limba, take 25 cents and buy Salvation Ol, 


AN OPIUM DEN IN CHINA. 


As every one knows, opium-smoking is 
the curse of the Chinese nation. When the 
Celestial acquires this habit, nothing will 
ever induce him to give it up, even thougb 
he is perfectly well aware of the physical 
ruin that the drug ie working. And it is 
not a little curious that just as the gin 
palaces of London attract customers by 
their blaze of light and oolor,s0 many of 
the oplumemoking Gens in the bigger 
Chinese towns are got up regardless of 
ex pense. 

At least that was the writer's experience 
in w visit that he once paid with a compan- 
fon toa few of these establishments in the 
thriving city of Shanghai. 

And, by-tbe-bye, it isa singular coinoid- 
ence that Shanghal dates its prosperity from 
the close of the Opium War, when it was 
declared, along with other places, an “open 
port’—free to the commerce of the entire 
globe. 

Shanghal fs able to boast that it possesses 
within ite bounds the largest opium den in 
the world. 

The building isa veritable palace, where 
pig-tailed rowdies from every quarter of the 
Chinese Empire congregate to play billiards, 
smoke opium, drink whiskey, and indulge 
in gambling. 

This great den is three stories high, and 
its entrance hal! is illuminated with the 
electric light, while the interior is furnish- 
ea4in the most extravagant Chinese style. 
The oeilings of the different rooms are of 
richly-carved wood, and the loveliest of 


Chinese lamps casta soft, luxuriant light 
upon the hazy groups of lazy smokers 
below. 


The painted walle are inlaid with costly 
marbles, the grain of which is curiously 
suggestive of landscape sketches, and the 
rooms are finished off in carved teakwood, 
which, when olled and colored, takes a bril- 
lant polish, and shine like ebony. 

We reckoned there were nearly, if not 
quite, one thousand smokers in the den on 
the night on which we visited it, represent- 
ing every class of Celestial society. 

There was the pompous mandarin in gor 
geous silk beside the half-naked coolie in 
ragged cotton. There were tawdry women 
and desperate-looking men, quiet, intel- 
lectual scholars, and wealthy Chinese mer- 
chants. 

All stopped under the electric light to 
buy little pots of opium as thick as molas- 
ses. The coolie and the mandarin were 
charged the same for their opium, but they 
paid different prices according to the rooms 
which they occupied and the pipes they used 
in smoking. 

The cheapest cost about fivepence a 
emoke, and the dearest was sold for not 
much more than eightpence. 

The pipes, however, were different. They 
were two feet long, with a big round bow! 
set into the handle. The mandarins smoked 
pipes of ivory, some of which were elabo- 
rately carved, while the coolies were satis- 
filed with plain pipes of wood. The receipts 
of this opium den were eaild to amount to at 
least $1000 a day. 

Passing through the vestibule, rendered, 
almost too dazzling by the electric light, 
you enter one hall after another obscured 
with the fumes of the sickly-smelling vapor, 
that wrapped the whole scene in an uncanny, 
ghost-like air, which was with diMoulty dte- 
persed by the rays from the gorgeous lamps 
overhead. 

The smoking compartments were divided 
into cells, open in front, and separated from 
each other by beautifully-carved partitions 
ot teakwood. Each oell accommodated two 
or more people, and most of the folks we saw 
emoking were in couples. On each side of a 
little glass lamp the men lay on red cush- 
fons. 

The most expensive of the compartments 
had cushions of fine velvet, and the frames 
of some couches were inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and jade. Women, too, were among 
the habitues of the den, but their numbers 
were few, for itis no more creditable for a 
Chinese woman to smoke opium than it is 
for an English girl to drink gin ata public- 
house bar. 

Optum smokers always lie down while 
smoking. They bend themsolves in an un- 
comfortable-looking manner as they maut- 
pulate the opium, draw it into their lungs, 
and blow it out of their nostrils. In some 
cases we noted large rooms in which private 
parties seemed to have assembled for an 
opium smoke together, and we passed 
through every hall in this large opium den 
and did not see a bit of disorder. The opium 
emoker is different from the drunkard. The 
opium calms its devote instead of exciting 
him. 

We were treated with politeness every- 
where, and the languid, sleepy crowd 
did not seem to care that we stopped and 
looked at them. 

This is, however, only one of the hundreds 
of opium shops in Shanghai. We visited 
another den upon leaving this big one and 








found it nearly as large It is said that 
China uses $30,000 000 worth of opium every 
yoar itis an appa g sum {the figures 
are «x re : * nae mm 6, as 
evun es beside China have expertle | 

a terrible waster of money as we as 
men. 


Hap Hap Goop Luck so Far.—Opposite 
Memphis (in Arkansas),and about twenty 
miles inland says a recent writer, I stopped 
at @ general store to rest and get something 
to eat. Besides keeping hardware, wooden 
ware, dry goods, groceries, saddlery, boots 
and shoes, smoked and salt meats, there was 
a stock of drugs in the rear. I got some 
biscaits and cheese, and while eating there 
came ina colored man. He complained of 
pains in the chest and wanteda remedy. 
The merchant rubbed his nose refleetively, 
looking along the shelves, and finally took 
down a bottle, poured a two-ounce phial fall, 
and corked it up and handed it over with the 
remark— 

“Take five drops of that in water every 
four hours. Fifty cents.” 

The negro pald and went away, andina 
few minutes a woman came in for something 
for dyspepsia. He took down a chance bot- 
tle, poured some of the contents into a phial, 
and charged her sixty cents. Then I In- 
quired if he was a doctor. 

“Well, sorter,” he replied. 

“And you know drugs?” 

“Yes, tolerably fair.” 

“You put up queer remedies for those two 
com plaints." 

“Did If Do you know drugs?” 

“I have served five years as prescription 
clerk.” 

“Just the man I've been aching to see for 
amonth. I took this stock ona debt. The 
fellow agreed to write on each bottle what 
the contents were good for, but he missed 
over half of '’em. I'm been dealing out sor 
ter on my own judgment, and I've had 
mighty good luck so far.” 

“Haven't you killed any one?" 

“Bout a dozen, I reckon; but all but one 
have been colored men, and the one white 
nan was no count, anyhow. Now you just 
putin the afternoon marking up them bot- 
tles, and I'll keep ye over night and hand ye 
two big dollars in the morning.” 





Want ov Tact ALMosr A FAULT.—Never 
say too much. Manners goa great way, and 
delicate matters managed with tact can be 
carried out without the slightest blow to the 
sensitive feelings of the parties concerned. 
It ig not tact to rusb up to @ person and say, 
“How ill youare looking!" Any one who is 
not feeling well generally knows all about 
it, and does not like to be reminded of the 
fact. On the contrary, in meeting anybody 
who is looking particularly well or hand- 
sone, then is the time to speak. 

To be able to keep people tn good humor 
and never rub them {he wrong way showsa 
wonderful amount of tact, but how many 
people there are who are always saying or 
doing the wrong thing. Two old school 
friends who had not seen each other for 
years met again a sbort time ago, and almost 
immediately after the first words of greeting 
had been exchanged, the one exclaimed to 
the other, “Why, you look as if you had been 
erying for years; your face is so wrinkled." 

Now that remark, to say the least, did not 
show tact, and in a measu.e it destroyed the 
old feeling of affection which had existed for 
aO many years. People do not like to be 
told disagreeable facts. As the saying goes, 
“Truth sometimes is brutal,” but even when 
an unpleasant truth must be told to usea 
little tact in the telling of it will make the 
hurt less deep. Say and do pleasant things 
inthis world whenever it is possible, but if 
disagreeable ones come to the surface handle 
them as gently as possible to spare the feel- 
ings of others. 

Tuigves AipgD.—A veteran detective as- 
sigus as the cause of many of the success 
ful robberies by sneak thieves the habit not 
a few people have of unguardedly divulging 
secrets to chance acquaintances and to 
friends. ‘Would you be kind enough to tell 
me the hour; I've left my watch in my other 
waistcoat pocket in my room,” and various 
similar remaiks are common, particularly on 
the street cars, and sneak thieves, he says, 
are always on the alert to hear such disclo- 
sures. They even ride on cars to overhear 
them. For instance, & man might be riding 
on @ car and dive inte 4is pocket for his 
fare, when he would suddenly remember 
that he left his purse on the dresser in his 
room, and woald apologetically tell his friend 
so. There might be some thief in the car 
who, overhearing this, would follow him up, 
learn his name and address, and then al! 
would be plain sailing. The thief would go 
to the house, and tell whoever came to the 
door that the man had sent him for the 
purse which he left on the dresser. The 
wife, finding the purse in the place describ- 
ed, would be thrown off her guard and, in 
nine cases out of ten would give it to him 
and pay him besides, for taking it. 

















Truth is naturally so acceptable to man, 
60 charming in herself, that to make false- 
hood be received we are compelied to dress 
it up in the snow-white robes of truth—as, in 
passing base coin, it must have the impress 
of the good ere it will pass current. Decep- 
tion, hypocrisy, and dissimulation are, when 





R. 
RADWAY’'S 
READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use im the Werld. 


R. R. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Inflamma. 
tion, Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, Ner- 
vousness, Diphtheria, Influensa (Sporadic 
or Epidemic), Difficult Breathing. 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


Radway'’s Ready Relief, a Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. It was 
the First and Is the Only 


PAIN BEMEDY. 


That instantly stops the excruciating pains, allays 
infammation and cures Congestion, whether of the 
Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs 
by one application, If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA 


Orany inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, &&.,, 
lose no time, but apoly Kad way’s Relief ona piece of 
flannel over the part affected with congestion or in- 
fammation, which will in nearly every case check 
the infawmation and cure the patient, by its action 
of counter-irritation and by equalizing the circula- 
tion in tae part, For further instruction see our 
**directions’’ wrapped around the bottle. 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few minutes cure Croups, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Head- 
ache, Diarrha@a, Dysentery, Colic, Flatniency and 
all internal pain. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


CHILLS AND FEVER. 


FEVER and AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is notaremedial agentin the world that will cure 
Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Bilious and 
other fevers, aided 4 RADWAY'S PILLS, 50 quickly 
asRAIWAY’'S READY RELIEF. Fifty cents per 
bottle 





DR. RADWAY'S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
The Great Blood Puriltier, 
For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Syphilitic Com- 
plaints, etc., (see our book on Venereal, : price 
twenty-five cents), Glandular Swelling, Tumors, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Diabetes, Kidney, Blad- 
der, Liver Complaints, etc, 


Skin Diseases, Humors and Sores, 


There iano remedy that will cure the sufferer of 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Erysipelas, St. Anthony's 
Fire, Rash, Tetters, Pimples, Bloiches, Prickly 
Heat, Acne and Sores, Ulcers, Bolis, Humors of all 
kinds. so quick as the SARSAPARILLIAN RESOL- 
VENT. Let it be tried, 


The Most Economical! The Best! 


Smaller Doses Than Other Sarsaparilias, 
but More Concentrated. 


One bottle contains more of the active principles ef 
Medicines than any other preparation, Taken in tea- 
spoonfui doses, while others require five or six times 
asmucb. Suid by druggists. Price, $1. 


eA Ses 
PILLS 


The Great Liver and Stomsech R:medy 


For the cure ofall disorders of the Stomach, Liver, 
Bowels, Kidney, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Loss 
of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Billousness, Fever, inflammation of the Bowels, 
Piles, and all derangements of the Internal Vi- 
scera. Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, 
minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Price cts per box. Sold by all druggists 

PERFECT DIGESTION will be accomplished 
by taking Kadway's Pills. by so doing Sick Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biliousuess, will 
be avoided, and the food that is eaten contribute its 
nourishing properties for the support of the natural 
waste of the body, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DB*RADWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this 
complaint, They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to perform its functions, The oymetome of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 
the system tocontract diseases. Take the medicine 
according to directions, and observe what we say in 
**False and True’’ respecting diet, A few extracts 
from the manv letters we are consiantiy receiving: 

Dr A. C. Middlebrook, Doraville, Ga.: ‘'Il use 
them in my practice and family in preference to all 
otber Piils,’’ 

T A. Peters, Lancaster, Pa.: ‘‘I would not be 
withoutthem, ‘bey are sometuing every family 
shou!d have,’' 

Mrs Caroline Montieth, Dear Creek, Ind,: ‘'l be- 
lieve my lile has been saved by your medicine. Have 
| been suffering with Dyspepsiaand Liver \om- 
piaint.’’ 

H. A. Carr, P, M., Escambia, Ala.: ‘‘Best Pilis I 
bave ever usea,’' 

J. W. Brewer, Ashburn 
Pills are worth their size 
be out of my house.*’ 

Dr. D. Hughes, Nicholasville, Ky.: Uses them in 
his practice, and pronounces them without doubt the 
bestin use. 





Mo.: ‘*Those Regulating 
Io gold, They will never 


Dr. Thos. J, Jones, Montague, Texas: Has used 
them for over twenty years, and never falied with 


practised, direct compliments to the power them in Malaria - 
of truth Mrs, Geo, Lobmiller, Santa Fe, Kan.,says: ‘*They 
. — never fail to give satisfaction,’’ and calls them ‘'s 
= family necessity. ’*’ 
zg I EAOR 4 ve r We have received thousands of s test ais 
a thers are steadily pouring : 
me « u + 7 6 iteelf a 
" grne, w ata POSITIVE PROOF 
‘ 4 , 
: 4 x K pe al we and merit 

, a ee ; ; sen‘1a letter stamp to DB. RADWAY & CO 
antl Ca t as tie irom any Ay oecary No, 2 Warren &t., New York, for *ralse and [rue 



















































































Humorous, 


TIME AND NUMBER, 








They stood at the gale in the pale moonlight, 
Observers, there were none, 

He pressed her hand and sald, ‘‘(iood night.*’ 
And added, ‘*Kate, Just one!"’ 


‘Just one!’* she said, im assumed surprise, 
And she dropped her lashes then, 

And curtained the bright, love-beaming eyes— 
“Well, [should say, Just ten.** 


‘all right!’* be cried, with a rapturous look, 
And did nots moment wait, 

tut drew ber to bim, and then he took 
Ere she could expostulate, 


she gasped for breath as she fixed her bat, 
And her blushes came and went; 

Assbe murmured, ‘*You know [ didn’t mean that; 
j--I thought ‘twas the time you meant,’’ 


—-U. N. NONE, 





Wanted two stamps of indignation and 
one of true nobility. 


Even the humblest toiler in the land can 
resolve to live for a hire purpose, 


Woman’s hand may be psleand delicate, 
put she can pick up a hotter plate than a man, 


Ladies should never put pine in their 
mouths. Theirlips should be rosy without thorns, 


Hard work is the best cure for the blues. 
Atleast, this ie what you must always tell other peo- 
pie. 
An old lady was made to cry bitterly the 
other day because some bad boys stoned her cat. She 
sald they hurt her felines, 


Why isa young lady just from boarding 
school like a bullding committee ?—Because she is 
ready to receive proposals, 


A contemporary tells us of the sad case 
ofa man who was shipwrecked, and cast upon an 
uninbabited island, without a dime in his pocket, 


‘{ perceive you are trying a beau knot,”’ 
salda person toa young couple of opposite sexes, 
whose arms were pretty well linked round each 
other, 


The poet says that, ‘‘’Tis love that 
makes the world go round.*’ It also makes the 
young man ‘‘go round’ quite frequently on Sunday 
nights, 


Helen: ‘ But then, you must know Mise 
l’assy's family isa very old one.’* Kate—‘'Yes, so 
l imagine; are anyofthe family older than herself 
do you suppose?’* 


“1s Mr. Smith a verv religious man?’’ 
“Il never saw a more devoted man in all my life, 
He attends all the parish fairs, takes shares in all the 
ratfles, and when it comes to Copenhagen he is the 
very life of the church, 


Jones: ‘‘Why, Phoebus, you surely can 
not have whitewashed that back room in soshort a 
time, You were to putountwo coats of whitewash, 
you remember.’* Phoebus—‘'Yes, sah, I done put 
‘em on bole togedder,’’ 


‘*Excuse me, sir; but haven’t we met be 
fore? Your face is strangely familiar.’’ ‘‘Yes ma- 
dam; our host introduced us to each other Just before 
dinner.’* Ah, Il was positive I had seen you some- 
where, I never forget a face.’’ 


In some diecussion societies they debate 
strange questions, The last was—‘‘What is the dif- 
ference between the Bridge of Sighs and the size ofa 
bridge?’’ The next ts to be—‘'The difference be- 
tween a fac-simile and a sick family, 


Palmer: ‘It’s mighty funny. ‘but there are 
no less than six people with whom I have been talk- 
ing within a week are now dead.’’ Curtleigh: ‘'l 
haven't the least doubt of it I'm sorry I can't estoy to 
listen to you to-day, but the fact is I’m not pre- 
pared,’’ 


Bobby, to his sister: ‘‘Is Mr. de Lunk 
head, your beau, ajudge of fine art?’’ Sister: ‘‘A 
very good Judge, Bobby. But why do you ask?"’ 
Bobby: * Oh, be told me last night tbat he was was 
voing to get the man whopainted your portrait to 
paint bis house.*’ 


‘Don’t you think,’’ said a youth, after 
working his vocal cords with intense vigor besides 
the hotel plana. ‘‘that lought to goon the stage?’’ 
‘‘Yes,** replied Miss Poppertoa, who doesn’t like 
him very well, ‘‘I certainly do, There isone that 
leaves for the station twenty minutes from now,.’’ 


Uocle Josh, from Wayback Junction, in 
larwe dry goods emporium to floor-walkers—'‘'I say, 
mister, is them rooms with the bedsin em, at the 
other end of the store, fer the clerks ter sleep in?’ 
F \oor-walker—‘‘No, sir, they are not for the clerks 
They are for out-of-town people waiting for their 
change,*’ 


‘‘Ma,’’ said Wiilie, who had been to the 
missionary sewing society with his mother, ‘'I feel 
very sorry for the ‘poor IMtle heathen.’’ ‘*That’s 
right, Willie, I am glad to see you show such 
spirit.’® ‘*Yes'm. I'd feel tcorry for anybody 
thathad towearthe clothes that you people were 
inaking to-day.'’ 


‘Doesn't it embarrass you to be kissed 
by your husband befora carriage full of people?’’ 
‘“Ey barrass me?’’ replied the lady, who was start- 
12 Off on ajourney, as she seated herself and looked 
allhe questioner, ‘'Did Joba kiss me when he said 
good-bye! I declare L didn’t notice it. Is my hat on 
Straight, Lauray’’ 


Mr. Stoxandbonds: ‘‘I understand, Mr 
ulcklyrich, that you have sent your son to college 
}bo you intend wo give him a liberal education?*’ Mr. 
Quicklyrch—**Yes, sir, Ido! He bar $500 a month, 

1 if you know of any one who is giving bis son a 
re liberal education than that | am prepared to 
ake It a thousand.’’ 


Gussy de Broadway, staring at C>lonel 





A MAINE PHILANTHROPIST.—A Keo- 
nebec paper telis of a philanthropic citizen 
of Augusta, Me,, who recently meta iittie 
Tagged, balf-atarved u:cbin on the streets 
there. The earnestness and forlorn condi- 
tion of the little fellow elicited sympathy 
from the gentleman, who decided to give 
the boy an opportunity to do something. 
Accordingly he told bim ke would send 
him out on a farm of bis as chore boy. Bat 
at first sigit it wae evident that the lad’s 
treeses bad ever been untouched by the 
cruel shears, Compassionately the gentle- 
man entered a store near by and upon a 
block of very thin, almost tissue paper, 
wrote the following order to hie favorite 
barber: “Mr, F,—Cut this boy’s bair and 
charge it to me,” No sooner had he gone 
than one of the proprietors, a friend by the 
way, saw onthe sheet next below that on 
which the order bad been written an exact 
duplicate, This was traced and the opera 
tion repeated until tbat original order had 
at least three dozen duplicates, which were 
distributed among mutual friends—and tie 
barber kept on cutting. When the charita- 
ble citizen came to pay $12 for cutting that 
boy’s bair he did it without a murmur, but 
his smile on doing so kept people at a re- 
spectful distance. 

- I 

His BILL,—A pbysician, of New York, 
ata little gathering there recently, told of 
one of the first professional calls made by 
a feilow practitioner. He was sent for by a 
rich but avaricious man, who had dislocated 
bis jaw. The young surgeon promptly put 
the member in place, 

‘What is your bill, doctor?’ asked the 
patient, 

“Fifty dollars, sir.” 

“Great heavens!’’ And the man opened 
his mouth so wide as to disiocate his jaw a 
second time, Tbe physician again put 
things to rights 

‘*What did you say your bill was?’’ again 
asked tbe patient, 

“T maid it was fifty dollars; now it is on€ 
hundred,” 

Tne man grumbled, put paid it, 

———=> 0 

VALUABLE MULE —A story that comes 
from Fiorida is interesting, notwithbstand- 
ing itis improbable, It’s about ‘‘a 21-year 
old animal, at Jupiter, which patrols tu» 
beach there, It is customary for the man 
watch at the life saving station te discharge 
the coast signal (ared Jight) when ves 
sela come too near the beach. The mule 
has learned what this sizgnal means, and 
every night at 8 o’c.ock procisds io walk 
the beach, and if a vesso! ¢) 1983 to» Near 
the shore ne sends forth wa neigh 
that makes night hideous. ‘Port or s'ar- 
board your beim!” is the order on the +hip 
and with a grateful heart to the four-legged 
patrolman, 

— ~~ 

PLEASURE is a rose, near which there 
ever grows the thorn of evil. Itis wisdorn’s 
work so carefully to cull the rose es to 
avoid the thorn, and let its rich per'ume 
exhale to Heaven, in grateful adoration of 
Him who gave the rose to blow, 

—_— DS OOS -—t———=™S 

Accustom yourself to submit on all and 
every occasion, and on the most minute, no 
less than on the most important circum 
stances of life, to a small present evil, to ob- 
tain a greater distant good. This will give 
decision, tone, and energy to the mind, 
which, thus disiplined, will often reap 
victory from defeat, and honor from relapse. 
Having acquired this invaluable babit of 
preference, and just appreciation, start for 
that prize that endureth for ever; you will 
bave little left to learn. 
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a good sized tag of gold at work for us 

luring the next few months 5 earn 
BVO a tay and upwards.and all get 
grand wages No ome cantal who f 


rdirections Allisnmew, plain 
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‘CHOOL.—For Sale, a Girls’ School In Southern 
Ss California. Will be sold this winter, Address, 
ISABELLa G. OAKLEY, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


S to $8 a day. Samples worth §2 15 FREE 
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D.C. No atty's fee until Patent ob 
tained, Write for Inventor's Guide. 
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ITE Vav crite Prescriptions of 
T tha Bir ‘htest Medical Minds 
in the worl 1, as need by ther fn 
the Hoep ta of Londoa, Paris, 
Herlin and V ‘enna. 


DISEARB. 

No. 1 —Cn res Catarrh, Hay lever, Kose 
Cold, Cata rrhal Deafness, 

No. 2. Cot ghs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, Cousun (puon, leerlesa Komedy, 





o. 3- Rhe tmatism, (out. 
No. 4 -YVAvea’ & Kidneys, !yepopsia.tn- 
dizestic n, Car 8Upation, Ih —_ Disease, 


No.5 Fever and Ague, 
Malaria, Neurn lgia. 

No. 6—-Fwmale Weakness, Irrogulari- 
ties, Whites. A Golden Remierdy. 

No.7 «i Perfect Tonite, which gives 
Health, Form aud Bulluesa, Clear Gom- 
plexion, Good Blood and Lota of it. 

We. Wervors Debility lors of Powor 
Loiipoteneo, mt beoli pal able remeds 


' t KUaranteed te cure 


ery bo 
ita epecial divea elf CURABLE and 
RELIABLE [V!"s sec! tors so CU HAIL and 


ACENTS J lecrptive O:reniars sont fren on 


eation. HOSPITAL RK 
WANTED, | srrcovion: HoOmriTAl. RKMRDE 


BADG ES 7 
Por Social, Li'terary and ‘Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, 


Vemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
&c., from all adap d, or special designe, at 
very rea wonable prices, 


We also make a spech Ity of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and f or Balle and Excursion pur- 
nomen, which are note @ for their fine execution, 
If this Paperis mentic ged we wil) send illustra. 
ti ns of whatever kind y ow wish to see on applica- 
tion 


H.G. OEST ERLE &Co., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphis, Pa. 


umb Ague, 








Schools, Academies, &o. 











' PRIVKLER: 4-7 ATOMIZ.ER 
0 bia Ye a hi Belin At Bi ut, 
s ard y PP ee Produces Dew 
illust = on Flowers and 


« Bouse Plants. Best 
' elothes eprinkler in 
Seyi. work Sprink!: 4 
oe even, You need 
one Agentamake 


alk, $5 weld a day 
8.E. GOLDMA 
i ttsfleld, Mas 


o YOUR OWN 
Kone, Meal, 

‘ Oyster Shella, 

Cirahan: Flour & Cornin the 
$5 WAND MILL er 

Patent.) 

100 per cent, more made tn 
keeping Poultry. A!so J°OWER MILLS and 
FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
sceutunapplo tu. WALSON KOS, Easton. Pa. 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


. 1223 
OH ESTNUT 8T.., 
Philadeiphis. 


Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER- 
FTILATIN@ Wie end ELASTIC BARD 
rOUPERS. 

Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentlemen 

own heads with 





their accuracy : 
FoR INCH TOUPBRES AND SCALPS, 
No. 1, @ round of Inches. 
x ‘From need | RE te 
“over the to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 


eheac 
They have always ready for sale “wie Haul Wi ot 
Peincr0s, ht Paris, ete. beautifully meneiee: 
ie and as _ as any estadiishment in we 
nion. Letters any of the world will re 


ceive attention. 
Dollard’s Herbanium Extrect for 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard'sfor the past @fiy years, and ite merits 
are puch while it has never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also ‘s Regenerative Crema, wo be 
used tn conjunction with the Herbantum whe 
the Hair is natarally dry and needs an oll, 


Mrs. Edmondson tiorter writes to Messrs bollard 
4 Co., Ww send her a bottle of thelr Herbanium KEx- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
hair in England. 

MBS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, @, ‘88. Norwich, Norfolk, England, 


TO Mas, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Obestaut st., ’bila, 

I have frequents. during & number of years, used 
the **Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract,’’ and I do not 
know of any which equaisit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and heaithful cleanser of the hair. 

very ree poetfully, 
sKONAKD MYKKS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, Sth District, 


NAVY PaY OFrice, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’'s Herbanium Katract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,'' regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by itin ite wonted thickness and strength. It 
is the best Wash I have ever u . 
A. W, KUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
ears, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium,'' for remoying daa- 
ruff and dressing my hair, also for the rellef of ner- 
vous headaches, I have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify lo the virtues 
claimed for it. I would not be without ft. 
JAMES B, OH AN DLER, 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
aad applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AnD SHAVING, 


LADIES’ anp CHILDKEN'S HAIR CUTTING. 
None but Practical Male and Female Artists fe 
lowed 
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10 Sete 10 maues,§1. KUL OLIN TON BHOK, Clinton ville, Ob, 


oe TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


te the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone knowing a tupe, either ‘in the head,’’ as it ls cailed,'’ or able to hum, whistie or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 
MENTS, In fact it mmay be the firet me they have ever seen @ plany or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum s tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,'* for instance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effeet, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
eietance of thisGUipDbh. THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


ln dierent keys, 


lhus the player bas the full effect of Ube bass and treble clels, Wogether with the 
power of making correct and barmonious chords ln accompaniments 


It must be plainly under- 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or alrtn music play sueh tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing lo know the difference between A or G, @& bhalf-note or a 
quarter-uole, a sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed oo the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hels shown by ittodo,canin afew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, tt will be of Incaicnulable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own instructore 


My giving the student the power Ww play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of aif- 


ferent cl aracter- this number of pleces being sent with each Gulde—the ear grows accustomed w 
the sounds, and the foyers used lo the position and uch of the keys, So, aflera very Ultle prac- 
tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick oul, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music 


Kut it will teaci 


hose who cannot spend yeare learmlog an inetrument, how W learn a number of tanes without 
KITHEL! VRKVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, BK, (sand koowses 


tune ay ‘“Tle Sweet Bye and Bye’’ 


@ian who Wo 


can viay it, after a few attempts, quite well, 


There are 


Ou ki Wo be able to dothis, for thelr own and the ainusementof others, and lo such 
weeomprend The Gaide as BOUND TO DO for tbem ALL WESAY 


Ita cheapness and useful- 
nies, Inc reover, would make ita very good present lo give @ person, whether young oF old, at 
Obrietma 8 Alunost every home in ie land has a plano, orgas ofr melodeon, whereon seidom more 
than cue of Lhe lamliy Cao piay. With tuletiulde in the house everybody can make more or leas 
gor + f ir instruments, 

rhe @ te will be sent lo any address, all postaye paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS (Post 
age stamp 6, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents evtra a wuste book, containing the words an: music for 109 


popular 90 O@%, will be sent with The Goide, 


AOUree. 








boots, who ha just swallows two inches of 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Among the notable new dinner gowns 
lately worn in London the (vuurt Chronicle 
furnishes the following descriptions: 

Nearly all the backs of the evening 
dresses are of brocade, mostiy of floral de- 
signs, in large groups or sprays, end ere 
very beautiful. A dinner gown of Gobelin 
blue satin is covered with interlacing gar- 
lands of cream flowers, delicately outlined 

The train is lined with bieck, and opens 
over @ cream satin petticoat, draped with 
cream gause de sole, embroidered in smal! 
white fowers. The bodice is of brocade, 
and is arranged in front in soft folds over 
a full chemisette of gauze, which also 
forme the puffed elbow siceves, 

Black velvet ribbon is introduced be. 
tween the foide of brocade on the bodice, 
and is tied up into a bunch on the left side, 
from there failing down to the hem in long 
ends, thus siightiy accentuating the biack 
tracery on the brocade, 

Two ais ers are having pretty dinner 
gowns made alike. They are of rich pure 
white sole royale, with a wide pinked out 
ruche of gros grain all the way round the 
trains, The fronts are exquisitely draped 
with orepe royal, edged with white rose 
petals, producing the effect of a shower of 
roee leaves. 

This drapery is drawn up bigh on the 
hips, and felis in two pointed ends over the 
train at the back. The low bodices are 
plain, and draped with the crepe and its 
fringe of rome | eaves, 

A gown Witu a red velvet train and 
bodice, made high at the back, and a 
MeJicl collar, bad a pettiooat on which the 
amalgamation of color was not effective; it 
appeared to bea mass of variously-tinted 
metal thread embroidery, softened at in. 
tervals by cascades of old Mechblin lace, 
through which a gilmmer of the pale-biue 
satin background was just apparent, 

Anotber bandsome dinner gown was of 
dark-green satin de Lyons, brocaded with 
a shower of large, fully blown red roses, 
Thie was made with a long square drapery 
in front, which opened at each side, show- 
ing @ pettiooat of red tulle, embroidered 
with flowers; and the low bodice was 
draped with green silk and red tulle, skill- 
fully oombined. 

Amongst the tea gowns were two es- 
pecially distinctive, The first, a poppy-red 
satin de Lyons, brocaded with garlands of 
leaves and flowers in pale straw color—a 
marvel of design and richness of material; 
it was quite pisin and long, witn a full 
front of red crepe royal, which was van- 
dyked round the hem over a flounce of 
straw colored lace; the neck and sleeve 
ruilise were also com posed of the lace, 

The second was of black cashmere, with 
a black velvet Zouave, covered with gold 
thread embroidery; the bem of the short 
train was bordered by three rows of black 
velvet, each row edged with narrow gold 
braid; and the front, of black crepe de 
Obine, arranged in scocordion plaite from 
neck to hem, was drawn into the waist by 
a shaped girdle of gold embroidery; the 
sleeves had @ deep puff to the elbow, and 
from there to the wrist consisted of em- 
broidery. This gown was most graceful 
and original in effect. 

All shoes for evening or promenade wear 
are made witb lower heels than last season, 
Tue favorite walking boot for ladies has 
the low Eoglish heel and the pointed Pioc- 
cadilly toe, and is of kid, with bigh per- 
forated foxings of patent leather, 

Heavier shoes are made of English calf- 
skin with perforated foxings of caifakin 
and will be worn later in the season by ex- 
pert pedestrians who adopt the English 
sty lea, 

The Blucber shoe iu a new shape in calf- 
akin introduced for those who like a mas- 
ouline style: it hasan extremely low heel, 
ia cut low at the ankle and is otherwise 
shaped like a man’s walking shoe, This 
shoe is especially commended as an easy 
snoe iu walking and recommended for 
skating wear. 

Slippers for full evening dress are made 
to order of brocade or silk to matoh the 
gown; or a soft slipper of Suede kid may 
be worn in biack, gray, tan or dark red, 
when the hosiery usually harmonizes with 
the slipper in oolor. 

Shoe dealers who make the finest foot- 
wear show gold slippers finished simply 
with the tiniest goid buckles, whicn are to 
be worn with biack silk stockings. 

Silver-gray Suede kid slippers are finish 
ed witb small buckles of steel or the huge 
Pompadour buckies of antique or bright 
allver, which are made by ailveremiths for 


this purpose. The vamp of Suede kid 
slippers is still often braided with lines of 
the narrowest ribbon matobing the ribbon 


in color, 





A allpper of golden brown or tan kid is 
finished to suit the fancy of the wearer with 
a steel, silver or goid buckie of the tiniest 
e's6, Black patent-leather slippers have a 
tiny bookie or two gold buttons as an or- 
nement at the instep, 

A pew dapnoing slipper, which is recom- 
mended because it does not gape at the 
side or drop off in dancing, hes a strap but- 
toned sround the ankie with a gold or 
silver button, Tne favorite tollet sboe is 
of crimson moroceo, and may be made 
with or without a heel, 

Sliver mounted leather goods were never 
more artistic and beautifui then now, The 
feasbionab e leatbers are lizird skin, ascaly- 
grained leatber which ocowes in a variety 
of colors and spades of color, and is in 
special demand in green; monkey skin, a 
heavy, mottied, dark tan, biack or red 
leatber; and soft veivet jike kangaroo skip, 
which is found in all colors and shades of 
color. 

The newest leather card-cases have a 
tiny silver watch mounted on one corner. 
Shopping bags continue in large pouch- 
like shape, with beavy mountings of an. 
tique or etched aiiver. 

A charming nighbt-gown is set in narrow 
box-plaite, both on shoulders and sleeves, 
and a pale-biue ribboa, threaded in and 
out under the piaita, draws the fulness in 
round the shoulders, the collar and ouffs 
being sdorned in like manner, 

Equally pretty are the newest French 
models in morning gowns and jackets, the 
“Clemence” being & most original little 
gown of fine willow-green casnmere fian- 
nel, lined with vielle rose, the fulness of 
the akirt in front belng drawn in just below 
the waist, into fan-liked plaits both above 
and below. 

The bodice is in the form of a Zo.uave 
jacket, with leg o’ mutton sleeves, and 
trimmed with five rows of pinked scallop- 
ing, !n which green and old 10me are set 
alternately, with exoellent effect; the 
collar, cuffs and pockets being of the same 
trimuning. 

The ‘Natalie’ is quite as pretty as its 
sister gown, and rather more dreasy, being 
of wa pale pretty blue cashmere, with the 
round, fuli ekirt bordered with a band of 
white Venetian guipure, 

The bodice is cut like an open jacket or 
smoking coat, quaintly squared at the oor- 
ners, and trimmed all round with black 
ribbon velvet, some two inches in width, 
which is tied at the waist behind intoa 
sash bow, with long ends, reaching to the 
hem of the gown. 

A narrow violin back is formed of the 
black velvet, and asimilar arrangement 
in front makes, as it were, a slender 
V-shaped waistcoat between folds of the 
blue cashmere; while the sleeves, which 
are something between the leg of mutton 
and the modifiec bishop shapes, are 
trimmed with wide cufis, composed of a 
band of the black velvet, wet between re- 
versed strips of the Venetian !ace with 
which the skirt is trimmed. 

A marked feature of the dinner and 
dem!-toilette gown for the winter season is 
the presence of elaborate and fanciful 
slesves, which are more generally trans- 
parent, or of suoh light texture that the 
arm is barely concealed. 

Sleeveless bodices are now delegated to 
the ball-room, and with these gloves of 
exeggerated length are worn, the top part 
very full and wrinkied, although below 
the elbow the gloves fit close and tight, an 
arrangement which is managed bya couple 
of bands of elastic sewn to the inside of the 
glove, the first just above the elbow, the 
second about two inches from the top. 

Where the bodice is oat as alow V or 
square, folds of crepe or mousseline are 
placed inside and drawn up to represent a 
V, and this is usually secured by three tiny 
safety: pins, and is nots fixture in the dreas, 

The crepe sleeves are made on a close 
fitting lining of the same, and are drawn 
into high puffs on top, or else form one full 
puff to the e|bow, where they are drawn in 
by bands of trimming. 

Very beautifal tabliers or fronts of crepe 
and net are embroidered all over with 
colored silk, and sometimes mixed with 
tinee! and beads, 





Odds and Ends. 
THE COOKING OF MACOARONI, ETO. 

Maccaroni (bolied).—Pat into a large 
saucepan pienty of water, salted to taste; 
when the water boils fast throw in the 
maoccaront, broker into convenient lengths, 
but not teo shortgetir frequently. When 
the maoccaron! is done to taste, pour in a 
jugful of sold water, and strain the macca- 
ron! quite free from any water. According 


to ite aise, maccaron! takes from twenty to 
thirty minutes to cook it should not be | 
done too much The French cook macca- | 


roni too much for the Italian taste, and the 





English like it even more overdone than 
do the French. 

A la Menagere.—Put the bolied macca- 
roni in @ saucepan with plenty of grated 
Parmesan and Gruyere cheese, or the latter 
alone; moisten with well flavored commo2 
stock, ae moch as it will absorb. 

With Cheese.—Tbrow into bol'ing water 
some commen pipe or fat maccaron!, with 
salt, according to the quantity used, Let 
it boll a quarter of ap bour, when it will be 
a little more than half cooked, Drain off 
the water thoroughly, and place the mac- 
caron! in a saucepan with enough mi!k to 
cover it, tet it boi till perfectly doue, tien 
take out (be maccaroni and Jay itinasiiver 
dish with a p/entifal allowance of grated 
Parmesan cheese, to which a judicious 
quantity of white pepper sbould be added; 
pour over it plenty of liquefied butter, 
sprinkle the top with more grated Parme- 
san, and over that some very fine baked 
breadcrumbs, Pat the dish in the oven 
just long enough to make the contents very 
hot, brown the top with a red-hot salaman 
der, and serve. 

Aux Tomates.—Take a quantity of toma- 
toes, cutthem up, and remove from each 
the pipe and watery substance it contains; 
put them into a saucepan, with a small 
piece of butter, pepper, salt, a bayleal, and 
some thyme; add a few spoontuls of stock 
Or gravy; keep stirring on the fire until 
they are reduced to a pulp, pass them 
through a bair sieve, and dress the macca- 
roni with this sauce and plenty of Parme- 
san cheese freshly grated. 

A L’Italienne.—Take a piece of gravy 
beef, cut in small pieces, put it in a sauce- 
pan with an onion sliced, and a piece of 
butter. Toss it on the fire till the onions 
and pleces of meat are browned; then add 
a giass of white wine, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, a carrot cut in pieces, spices, pepper 
and salt to taste, a few mushrooms and 
tomatoes (cut in pieces), and a fair allow- 
ance of common stock, :r tomato sauce, 
Let the wholesiinmer fora couple of hours, 
then strain and ekim off saperfiuous fat. 
Put the boiled maccaron! into a saucepan 
with a piece of butter, plenty of grated 
Parmesan cheese, and as much of the sauce 
or gravy as it will absorb. Toss it on the 
fire a little while, and serve. 

With Bacon. — Mince about one-half 
pound of rather fat bacon, together with a 
clove of garlic, a couple of onions, some 
parsley, thyme, majoram, and basil to 
taste, Whenthe mixture is minced intoa 
paste, put it into a saucepan with about one 
pound of fresh beef, cut up into small 
pleces. Keep on turning this on the fire 
until the meat is well browned, then 
moisten with a little water or stock, and 
add the contents of a fair bottle of 
tomato sauce. Let the sauce simmer for 
an hour, put in pepper and salt to taste, 
and, if it be toothick, add more stock, then 
strain it carefully, remove superfiuous fat, 
and dress the maccaron! with it and Par- 
mesan cheese as above, 

Au Jus.—Boil the maccaron! in water, 
with an onion stuck with cloves, Dress it 
in a saucepan on the fire (as jn a |’Itali- 
enne) with the gravy of stewed veal or 
beef, and Parmesan cheese, adding pow- 
dered pepper and nutmeg, according to 
taste. 

A la Napolitaine,—Take about 1 pound 
of trimmings of beef, as wuch fat bacon, all 
cut in dice, an onion cut in dice, then 
thrown into cold water, and sqeezsad dry 
in a cloth; add, or not, a clove of gariio, 
then put the whole into a saucepan, and 
let it remain on the firs, stirring it occasion. 
ally, tilithe onion is almost melted away; 
then add pareley, marjoram, thyme, pep 
per, and salt. Take a piece of ‘‘conserva’”’ 
(tomato pulp, dried, in the aun or other- 
wise, to the consistency of damaon cheese), 
cut it in pieces the size of a pea, putin the 
pieces a few ata time, always siirring the 
contents of the saucepan. The “oonserva’’ 
must be fresh and soft; if it is old and 
tough, it must be softened by kneading it 
with a little water, When sufficient “con- 
serva’’ has been put in, moisten with 
water, aspoonfal atatime. Let the whole 
simmer some ten minutes longer, then 
strain, remove superfiuous fat, and dres: 
the maccaron! with it and plenty of Par. 
mesan cheese, 

Rissotio.—Fry in a saucepan, with one 
quarter pound of butter and a pinch of salt, 
an onion finely minced; whon it is ofa 
golden ocolur, strain off the onion, and add 
the rice, two ounces or three « unces, care- 
fuily picked and washed; stir well, moisten 
with stock or broth carefully freed from 
fat, boiling ho!; keep oa adding this in 
sinall quantities as fast as the rice will ab- 
sorb it; add during the process a pineb of 
pow dered saffron W hen the grains begin 
to Durst add pienty 
cheese, and it will be rea 
rice is qaite done, 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


WerLis.—There is no lew inthe United 
States against a man marrying bis sister-in-law, 


A. E L, E.—You did quite right; you 
may leave the restto time, Both sweetheart anu 
fiancee were much too young to be trusted with the 
management of thetr own affections, 


Bert L —Write your name and address 
atthe top of your manuscript. When sending {, 
away fold it, butdo pot rollit, patit intoa iarge 
envelope and enclose sufficient stamps for its return, 


Maoc.—' Of that ilk” means of the place 
bearing the same name. Thus MacLeod of that tix 
means MacLeod of MacLeod, of the place called 
MacLeod, not MacLeod of that family or of that 
sort. 


Gypsy.—l. Yes, certainly. Congratu. 
late both your cousinsand also the lady On their en. 
gagement, and give your good wishes. 2. Leave 
your kni:e and fork on the plate when itis sent up 
tor anether helping. 


LisLe.—Excessive pallor is not attract. 
ive, but many ladies are naturally pale and still are 
beautiful, 2. The waist of the celebrated statue of 
Venus, which is supposed tobe the most perfect 
female figure in the world, ls twenty-four inches 
round, 


J. H.—The character &, representing the 
conjunction and, is called ‘‘ampersand,’’ which isa 
corruption of ‘‘and per se, and.’* The expression 
was formerly common in our nursery books. It is 
sometimes pronounced ‘‘amperzed,’’ and very often 
* ‘am perse-and,** 


J. M. E.—When nickel plating becomes 
dullit may be polished with jeweller’s rouge and 
lard oil, or fresh lard applied with a piece of chamois 
leather. Rub the parte, using as little of the mix. 
ture as possibie, and wipe off with a clean, slightly- 
olled ray, or some cotton waste, 


M. A.—The tickling ia the throat you 
speak of may be caused bya relaxed condition of 
the parts, or by an elongated uvula, You require an 
astringent gargie of some Kind, such asa teaspoon- 
fulof aium to half a pint of water. You might 
also take twice a day a dose of quinine and tron 
tonic, 


Monioa,—Tuere is no legend about Una 
and the Lion, Una isa fictitious character in Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘Faery Queen,’* and by Una he symbolises 
Curistian virtue or faith, Secondly, Una signifies 
the Virgin Queen Elizabeth (una, Lat., single or 
alone); and thirdly, you must read the ‘'Paery 
Queen’’ for yourself, and not be afraid of the 
allegory. 


M. D. says, ‘Two gentiemen were look- 
ing al a portrait; one asked ‘Whose likeness is that?’ 
The otber replied, 

‘Brothers and sisters have I none; 

But that man's father is my fatuer’s son,’ 
What was the relationship between the speaker and 
the person represented in the portrait?'’—The 
portrait was that of his own son. 


ANTLERS,—To polisb your antlers, first 
scrape with glass; then with fine glass cioth; next 
with bathbrick and oil mixed to a smooth paste; 
and, finally, with powdered rottenstone, applied 
with a plece of old flannel; some prefer a piece of an 
old silk hat for the purpose, If this does not suffice, 
use a flannel dipped in soapsuds; then into pumice 
powder, for tbe finishing process, 


R. STEVENS.—Nine-tenths, if consider- 
edas aportion, would be singular, and should be 
printed asa compound word, Butit would be, in 
our opinion, more in accordance with the strict deri- 
vation of ihe compound to say, ‘‘Nine tenths of 
your assertions are wrong;’’ ‘‘Nine tenths of your 
letter are false.’’ Itisa nice point; many will stick 
to the singular verb, many Lo the plural, 


EGREss.—1 A Sabbath day’s journey 
wasabout an English mile. 2. The first day of the 
week is Sunday; itis aleocailed the Lord's day, in 
commemoration o: Christ's resurrection. 3. For 
Many years both the firstand seventh days of tbe 
week were kept holy, but gradually the first day of 
the week took the place amoung Christians of the 
Sabbath (or seventh day), and was and is observed as 
the day of rest. 


RIGHT,—We should advise you to leave 
the young lady alone and take no notice of her. Any 
girl who can so pointedly seek toattract a young man 
cannot be a modest or ladylike persoa. What she 
does to youshe will doto others, and ou will do 
well to wait till you ind one who waits to be sought 
instead of seeking you. 2 Yournote is very well 
expressed, and the writing has all the makingsof an 
excellent hand, Weshould advise you to practise 
regulariv in your spare time. Itis a pleasure to 
know that any advice of ours has been of use to you 
atany time. 


AQUEDUCT, -The pain and swelling of 
the legs that you complain of are probably caused 
by your standing for such long heoursatatime. You 
should try to obtain leave to sitdown at intervals. 
The practice of keeping shop assistants standing for 
«reat lengtbe of time is cruel, and ruinous to thelr 
bealth. If you get a couple of fine indiarubber 
bandages, and keep them gently applied round the 
feeLand legsup tothe knee, you will, doubtiess, 
find the symptoms you mention lessened, but they 
will not, of course, entirely disappear, except with 
the removal of the cause. - 


FY ARMER.—Thbe green matter in the tis- 
sue of a leaf is composed of two colors, red and blue 
When the sap ceases to fow in the autuma, and the 
natural growth of the tree ceases, oxidation of tbe 
tissues takes place. Under certain conditions the 
green of the leaf changes to red; under different 
conditions it takes ona yellow or brown tint This 
difference in color is due tothe difference in com)!- 
pation of the original constituents of the green ‘\s- 
sue, and tothe varying conditions of the climate, 
exposure, and soil. Adry, cold climate produces 
more briliiant foliage than one thatis damp aud 
warm. 


Jacx.—Wipe the calf cover of your book 
with a soft linen rag; then go over it with the white 
ofan egg, applied by means of a soft brush 





f grated Parmesan | 


feather. To prevent the reappearance of the mildew 
—if the room is damp—set a saucer of quicklime near 
the buoks, and as it becomes soft renew i:; this * 
save them when all elee fails, It is the m*« . 
adopted by many librarians. If the white of at 

ot | Lanewer, try leather stain r,t 
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bick and highly glazed. 
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